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FREE SAMPLE OF AMATITE. 


It is so difficult to convince the aver- 
age farmer that it is really possible to 
make a roofing which does not have to be 
painted or coated, that the Barrett Man- 
ufacturing Company takes elaborate pains 
to supply every inquirer with a Free 
Sample of Amatite, in order to show what 
the famous mineral surface is like. 

This real mineral surface is firmly em- 
bedded into the top surface of the roofing, 
and is, of course, practically indestructible 
by wind or weather, and can be exposed to 
the elements without fear of damage. 
Paint or coating is not needed for Ama- 
tite, and the manufacturers do not manu- 
facture anything in the way of paint for 
use upon it. An Amatite roof, once 
laid in position upon a house or barn, will 
stay there indefinitely without further 
care or attention of any kind. This isa 
vast improvement over the roofings which 
require a new coat of paint every two or 
three years; and if Amatite cost more 
than the other roofings it would still be 
worth while for this reason alone. Ama- 
tite, however, does not, in fact, cost as 
much as other roofings, and farmers who 
are preparing to roof any of their build- 
ings should investigate it. 

The manufacturers are always ready to 
send a free sample on request. Address 
the Barrett Manufacturing Company, 
New York, Chicago, Philadel phia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Allegheny, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans. 






















My world-wide reputation for the 
past 32 years, as the maker and re- 
tailer of the best shoes for the money, 
is back of every pair. 


BECAUSE 
W. L. Douglas shoes have no equal 
for style, fit, comfort and wear. 


SHOES AT ALL PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, 
WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


W. L. Douglas 84.00 and 85.00 
Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be 
equalled at any price. 

Fast me Eyelets used exclusively. 


og CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name 
and price t stamped on bottom. Take 
No Substitute. Sold by the best shoe 
dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from 
factory to any part of the world. 
trated catalogue free. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, 161 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 


The Seal and 
The Name 
This is the seal that 


promises goodness and 

wholesomeness in confec- 

tionery of all kinds. 
Necco Sweets is the 

name to remember and 

ask for. 

As an example try a box of 


ox Koelales 


one of 500 kinds made and 
sold under the seal of Necco 
Sweets. You will also find 
the simpler confections for 
the children among the 
Necco Sweets—for their 
health as well as their pleas- 
ure remember the name— 


look for the seal. At all 


Illus- 








Necco ) 


Swrerrs 


Look 
for 
the 
seal 
on 





every 


box dealers who sell high-grade 
goods. 4 CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY, 

Summer and 
Melcher Sts., 


< Boston, 
Mass. 
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OT only do we 

make the best 
sewing machines in 
the world, but we 
make also the best 
sewing machine 
needles. The gen- 
uine ‘‘New Home” 
needle is stamped on 
the shank with our 
registered trade- 
mark of a greyhound 
and the words ‘‘New 
Home.’’ If you have 
a sewing machine of 
our manufacture and 
desire the best re- 
sults in sewing, you 
should purchase nee- 
dles from us, or our 
authorized dealers. 
We manufacture 
and sell needles for 
all makes of sewing 
machines. 


YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 





OMPARE the 
work of the New 
Home with the work 
of any other ma- 
chine, also compare 
the running and 
handling of the two, 
and your own expe- 
rience will indorse 
every claim we make. 
In point of durabil- 
ity, the New Home 
is still good and ser- 
viceable when the 
ordinary machine is 
worn out. Youdon’t 
expect to buy a sew- 
ing machine but 

‘once; buy a good 
one. 

Send for our literature. 

The New Home Sewing 

Machine Co., 

Orange, Mass. 












Ralston Is Food— 
Ga: Not 


+ Fluff 








NE 15-cent package of Ral- 
ston Health Food cooks 
into 50 plates of real, 

staple, substantial, delicious and 

nutritious food. 

Ralston Health Food is not 
white—but has the natural golden 
color of wheat. 

A package of Ralston Health 
Food doesn’t consist of merely a 
H few ounces—a few plates of fluff, 

artificially flavored. Ralston 

Health Food doesn’t need arti- 

ficial flavoring—because Dame 








RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount 



















Nature put into it the most de- 
licious of all flavors. And the 
flavor-making and nutritious 
wheat hearts are 
not taken out of 


Food. 

Ralston Health 
Food is sterilized 
—so always good. 
Order Ralston 
Health Food 
from your 
grocer today. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 




















ST. LOUIS, MO. 
IN ONT. 
Natural 
Solor 
avor 
Lal 3 le JU 
Nutriment 5 
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y V/A [you 
leed lo 


Leaulify 


your 
Home 


JAP-A-LAC is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish 
Embraces sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used 
for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret. 


You can keep your entire home looking like new by the 
It costs but a trifle. 


You can do your own refinishing of scratched and scuffed furniture, and of all things of 


made. 


use of JAP-A-LAC. 


wood or metal you may have, just as well as 


Try JAP-A-LAC to-day on some old piece of furniture, and leam how to save money. 
All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


will not be, JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THE 
offers you a substitute, decline it. fi 
utiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. 


Some dealers 
MAKE MORE PROFIT 
you if you insist on it. Write for 


‘our dealer 





The name “GLIDDEN” on a can of 

varnish is a guarantee of + apo qual- 

ity. If you use varnishes for ony Om 
"s 


insist on Glidden 
— nd you will secure the best results. 














an expert. 


AP-A-LAC for 
E. for the asking. 


He wil 


FR 


IS YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A- 

LAC, send us his name and ioc. (ex- 

cept for Gold, which is 2gc.) to cover 
cost of mailing, and we wil! send 
FREE Sample (quarter pint can) to 
any point in the United States. 
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YOUR SUIT—Was It 





yom suit made for just ANY ONE and 


bought Sm Is it just “a” suit or is it your 


Wert 


ly to fit d 
to “aoe... you lipo possess your individuality? _— 


A “NATIONAL” suit, mae to done order, will be a suit 
made for you, will be a part of e, certain to be 
perfect fitting, sure to be becoming oa ire 5 and satisfactory 
in every way, or else “ You get your money back. 


Our Style Book and Samples are FREE. 
Won’t You Write for Them NOW? 
Our Style Book shows $s new suits. each made to 
in over 400 materials. of it! on’t it be easy 

for you to make a selection > Wouldn't you like to learn 
which suit should be your suit ? 


= eile cul the cmmates ont 
MS clap. Calas 


TAILORED SUITS 
at se 08 60 $33 


NEW YORK STYLES 
Skirts Made-to-Order $4.50 to $15.00 


Our Style Book also Sypme complete line of Ladies’ 
Ready-Made Wash Dr Silk Coats and Suits, 


esses, Tub 
Skirts, Rain-Coats, W aists, Ya Sneed _ om losiery, 
Kimonos, Corsets, Misses’, Children’s and Infant's Dresses, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges 


Write to-day f of Style Book, and if 
dasievenenplealos a’ Tadeo Mado Suh, auto Ghocslens pon pecker. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 









Boys, Have 
You Read 
This Story ? 






Wehavesentout thousands of copies # 
of this breezy, humorous story, and 
. it a never ailed to delight its read- 
- by its ~ ture of American 
boy life. ve printed another 
edition so = you can have the 
pleasure of reading it. _ Send for it 
to-day ; it's free. giving an 
hour or two of a enter- 
Z opuen. it tells about 






















ndless amusement, and 
at the same time gives that true training and 
development of hand, nerve and eye that 
make for pest rugged, successful man- 
hood. ¢ Daisy Air Rifle is modeled 
after on aL. magazine hunting rifle, 
and is signed as accurately an 





fully. Shoots with compressed air 
aay te of ponder. and is entirely free 
rom 


1000-Shot Daisy automatic 


ine rifle $2.00 
Other Baier Models $1. .00 to $1.75 
——e ee 


re Daisy Air Riflesare made than 
ails others combined. They are sold 


ay geware and sporting goods 
lealers everywhere, or delivered 
from f ry here in the 
United States on receipt of price. 
Write day for a cop his 
brisk, breezy, out-of-doors story 
‘and lea: how you eqn join the 
le e 


shi full directions for forming 
e Grill c company of Daisy Cadets. 
Address, 


DAISY MFG. co., 
288 Union St. 
pg Fi7mewi - Mich. 
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pillars and the bittersweet vines, thick with dark 

leafage, made a faultless background for her beau- 
tiful old face and her gentlewoman’s attitude of rest. Her 
intimate friend, Mary Catherine, younger than she by fifty 
years, but adoring her as the young can adore the old, was 
coming up the walk. Mary Catherine was all softness 
and strength, a picture of wholesome, pliant youth, wait- 
ing, in a wistful fashion, for intelligence about life, which 
older people knew more intimately than she. Madam 
Weir, seeing her, began to smile. 

‘Hurry up, child!’’ she called, as Mary Catherine 
reached the syringa bush and paused to break a spray. 
“Hurry 

Mary Catherine did hurry. When she neared the steps, 
she was pink with haste and smiling anticipation. 

‘What is it, Aunt Ellen?’’ she asked. There was no 
real kinship between them. The old lady was aunt by 
gracious invitation. 

“‘Why,’’ said Madam Weir, ‘‘I want to talk to you, 
that’s all. When I see anything as choice as you coming 
toward me, don’t you suppose I want to hurry it?’’ 

Mary Catherine sat down on the step and put her cheek for 
a moment on the old lady’s knee. Madam Weir laid a hand 
on her hair, and the hand trembled. She seemed different, in 
some way, a little wistful and very frail. Mary Catherine, 
without definite reason, felt alarm. She got up, and took a 
chair at her old friend’s side. 

“‘What is it?’’ she asked. 

Madam Weir waited a moment, not looking at her, but at 
the garden, and even seeming to forget her altogether. Out 
among the flower-beds the great pageant was beginning, not 
in bloom alone, but the hurrying promise of it. 

*‘Everything looks so young,’’ said Madam Weir, at last. 
*‘Mary Catherine, I’m old.’’ 

The girl looked at her, amazed. This was a woman who 
lived quite simply without complaint of ailments or weak- 
nesses, as if it were a part of the decorum of life so to live. 
Mary Catherine spoke with an impulse entirely honest. 

“Why, no, you’re not old!’’ 

Madam Weir smiled a little, still looking at the garden. 
If she was not old, she was tired. 

“T had to see you to-day,’’ she went on. 
you about my will.’’ 

“Don’t? cried Mary Catherine, involuntarily. 

“Of course Dick will have the place.’’ 

“I should think so. Your only grandson.’’ 

“My only relative,’’ the old lady specified. ‘‘He’ll have 
most of the money, too. I don’t suppose he’ll need it. They 
sty he’s painting better pictures every minute.’’ 

How long is it since he’s been here?’? asked Mary 
herine, artfully, figuring out a number of side-tracks they 
hocht take, to the avoidance of darker topics. 

Five years,’’ 

‘Is he coming this summer ?”’ 

‘No. There was a letter this morning. He’s going into 
t. country, sketching—into Provence. That reminded him of 
old Provence roses down by the wall. He wrote, ‘They’1l 
» in flower now.’ They are in flower, you see.’’ She spoke 
omplainingly, yet as if she were suffering pain, and Mary 
: ‘herine understood that this was the pang of loneliness. 

I wish he’d come!’ she said, hotly. 
No, child, no. Why should he? Dick’s young. He’s 


BM sites WEIR sat on the porch, where the white 


“*T wanted to tell 


Ss ~ 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. 
“SO THIS IS MARY CATHERINE,” 


SAID DICK. 


a genius. He’s got things to do. It’s very important to paint 
pictures, if you paint as nobody else can. But now, my will. 
Of course I’ve left you a legacy.’’ 

‘Don’t!’ said the girl again. 

‘*But besides that, I’ve left you another legacy, a funny one. 
I’ve given you the garden.’’ 

‘*The garden!’ Mary Catherine knew it for the pride and 
the every-day delight of the old lady’s heart. 

**Yes. You understand what the garden is to me. If I 
leave it to you, it shows how much I prize you. It means a 
bite right out of the estate, but I want you to have it. 
Besides, it shows how much I trust you. I know you'll take 
care of it.’’ 

Mary Catherine nodded. Her eyes were full of tears. 

“If you should marry or go away, or shouldn’t feel like 
tending it, that’s another thing,’’ said the old lady, with a 
rallying of her great good sense. ‘‘Then you must abandon 
it at once. Plow it up. Grass it over.’’ 

“*T sha’n’t plow it up,’’ said Mary Catherine, soberly. 
won’t be grassed over.’’ 

Madam Weir awakened to a sudden interest. 


“Tt 
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‘*Then there’s the ladies’-delights. Over and over I’ve 
tried to transplant them into some other part of the garden, 
but they’re very wilful. They just won’t go. But don’t 
you force them. Let them stay where they take root. 
They like it better.’’ 

‘*They sha’n’t be interfered with, 
pledged herself. 

**Peonies, too! I used to play all sorts of tricks with 
them when | was new at gardening, moving them, divi- 
ding them—why, I scarcely got a bloom for years. 
Peonies are odd folks, but splendid to deal with, once you 
know their ways.’ That one out by the gate—I always feel 
as if it liked to sit there and see the passing. You won't 
move it?’’ 

**T promise you,’’ said her friend. ‘‘I won’t move it.’’ 

**Some time next week we’ll go over the garden, plant 
by plant, and I’ll tell all their family history. A few of 
them are young, only a year or two old. But some—why, 
Mary Catherine, they are the children of the larkspur and 
the sweet-william I had when I began housekeeping and 


” 


Mary Catherine 


| gardening, fifty years ago.’’ 


‘* Like this year’s kitten,’’ said Mary Catherine, with another 
wise little attempt at safer conversational paths. ‘‘I suppose 
this year’s kitten is descended in a direct line from the Maltese 
you had when I was a little girl.’’ 

‘‘T always liked a Maltee,’’ said Madam Weir, absently. 
Then she roused herself, and talked about the day’s doings, 


| cooking and the farm. 


| until afternoon. 


“‘T want to tell you two or three things about it,’’ she con- | 


tinued. ‘‘If I were leaving children to be taken care of, I 


should like the people in charge of them to know all about | 


their peculiarities. Well, you’re going to adopt my garden. 


Now there’s that lilac down by the fence—splendid great | 


bush, but it won’t bloom. Child, don’t you get out of patience 
with it. Promise me you won’t.”’ 
**No,’’ said Mary Catherine, ‘‘I won’t ever be impatient.’’ 
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ALICE BROWN: In “Meadow - Grass,” “ Tiverton 
Tales” and “‘ The Country Road” a writer of New Eng- 
land tales equally famed with Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett ; 
through “Margaret Warrener,” ““ The Mannerings” and “Rose 
McLeod” a novelist of wide repute; a literary artist marked 
by her love of delicate workmanship ; for many years a member 
of The Companion staff. 











| and painstaking 


When Mary Catherine rose to go, the old lady got up and 
went into the house to bring her out a letter. 

**You going to the mail she asked. ‘‘This is for Dick. I 
wish you’d take it. There! I haven’t sealed it, after all. 
You do it, dear.’’ 

Mary Catherine walked slowly down the garden path, the 
letter in her hand. When she reached the grape arbor, she 
turned aside and went through it to a secluded corner of 
the plot. There was no hurry, for the mail would not go out 
She mounted the wall in the corner, and sat 
there on a flat stone she knew. It had been an armchair ever 
since she was seven, and had chosen this corner for the ‘‘best 
room’’ in her playhouse. She looked up toward the garden 
with a seriousness equal to Madam Weir’s in her retrospective 
survey. Mary Catherine thought of that, and smiled. It 
seemed as if the troubles of youth and age weighed very much 


9? 


| the same. 


Then she glanced down at the letter in her hand. It was 
addressed in Aunt Ellen’s delicate, old-fashioned script, full of 
minute quavers now of late, and Mary Catherine, in her stiff 
French, repeated street and number aloud. 
The words put a thought into her mind, and she flushed red, 
as if the thought had not been a good one. Would it be wrong 
to write on a bit of paper, ‘‘Your grandmother is lonesome,’’ 
and tuck it into the letter? She need not sign the message, or, 
if it were better to sign it, she could truly add, ‘* Your friend, 
Mary Catherine.’’ She and Dick were old cronies, although 
their direct intercourse had ended when she was ten and he 
was twelve. 

Yet they had kindred joys to remember—kite-making on rainy 
days, and live-forever-pudding-bags and rosy-cake on fair 
ones. Somebody was walking by, and peering out between 
grape garlands, she saw her father. He was a-tall, clean- 
looking man, even if he was covered with earth accumulated 
while he pursued his eager tendance of plants. He was 
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scowling, and he muttered to himself as he 
walked. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ called Mary Catherine, 
from her perch. 

He stopped. Then he came a little nearer | 
and peered through the vines, and his face | 
relaxed. 

‘*You there?’’ said he. ‘‘I’ve been over to 
Ira Finley’s. He’s transplanting lettuce with 
the noon sun on it. I had to come away. He 
was going to hang over the fence and talk and | 
let the plants lie there withering.’’ 

‘You hate cruelty to plants, don’t you?”’ 
said his daughter, smiling at him through the 
leaves until he began to smile in answer. 
‘*Aunt Ellen does.’’ . 

‘*T hate things done wrong end to!’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell him how ?’”’ 
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legacy from her old friend’s weakened hand, 
a sad legacy to the young. 

A clock in the house struck ten, and she rose 
laggingly, and stepping back into the road again, 
went on. There were no tears in Mary Cath- 
erine’s eyes this morning. She was too deeply 
sad. Somebody was waiting there at the gate, 
and she quickened her steps. She was a little 
near-sighted, and now she began to run, at the 
fear that Madam Weir was worse, and the maid 
had come out to summon her the sooner. A 
voice came calling: 

‘*Mary Catherine!’’ 

‘Yes! Yes!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m coming.’”’ 

In a minute she was at the gate, beside the 
waiting figure. It was Madam Weir herself. 
This was not the tired woman of yesterday, 
nor the wistful one of the weeks before. Madam 


‘*No,’”’ said her father, ‘‘I’ve done telling | Weir had color in her cheeks. Her black eyes 


folks unless they ask me. 
If I’ ve learned one thing, 
it's to mind my own 
business. ’’ 

He went tramping 
along home, obstinate 
and dear, and Mary 
Catherine laughed. She 
rose and shook the linden 
blooms out of her lap. 
Suddenly her own busi- 
ness seemed to be the 
simple mailing of a let- 
ter. Half-way to the gate 
she stopped. There they were under the fence, 
all golden stamen and moving petals, the Pro- 
vence roses. Bees were humming, as if the 
sound were a species of song, about all sorts 
of interesting things, chiefly honey and the im- 
portance of putting in a good day’s work in 
June. All the sounds and fragrances mingled 
in a wonderful way, and something went to Mary 
Catherine’s head. She snatched a Provence 
rose, and tucked it into the letter. Then she 
sealed it tightly in, and hurried on to the post- 
office in the grocery-store. The postmaster was 
one of those who take a personal interest in 
letters. 

‘* Overweight,’’ nodded he. ‘‘ Guess Mis’ 
Weir’s told him a passel o’ news this time.’’ 

Mary Catherine paid the added five cents, 
and hurried away. She was excited and half- 
guilty. It seemed to her as if she had sent her 
message, after all. 

That day she thought a good deal about the 
rose, and her mind went with it on its journey, 
but the next day she forgot it, because there 
was something more important to consider. 
Madam Weir was not very well. She felt tired, 
she said. The doctor came and gave her a tonic ; 
but as the days went on she grew paler and 
more languid. 

“T don’t seem to take much interest,’’ she 
said, when Mary Catherine, with a great pre- 
tense of anxiety lest things were not going on 
right, begged her to come out and oversee old 
Jake while he weeded the garden. ‘‘You see 
to it, dear. It’li be yours pretty soon now.”’ 

Mary Catherine slipped hastily out of the 
room, not to oversee the weeding, but to sit in 
a dark corner of the stairs and cry. When she 
went back the old lady looked at her smilingly, 
and beckoned her to come close. 

‘*You sit down here, dear,’’ she said, indi- 
cating the chair by her bedside. ‘‘I’ve just 
had the prettiest thought.’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Mary Catherine. 

“ve been thinking how nice it is that 
when we die we can give the things we’ ve liked 
to other people. You know I’ve loved this 
place, dear. It’s been a happy home to me. 
Well, now, I’m going to pass it on to you and 
Dick, and that takes away the sting of leaving 
| al 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk about passing 
things on,’’ said Mary Catherine, in her shaking 
voice. 

“T’ve got to. Anyway, I’ve got to think 
about it. No matter what the New Jerusalem 
is like, it isn’t this, and I do love every inch of 
this. I do, child. It’s no use pretending I 
don’t. But it’s lovely te give it to you and 
Dick, lovely! I shall feel as if a little bit of 
me has stayed on the earth, as long as you’re 
both here. But there’s one thing I want 
to do.’’ 

‘*Let me do it for you,’’ begged her friend. 

“No, I’ ve got to do it for myself. To-morrow, 
no matter how I feel, I’m going to get up and 
go round the garden with you, and tell you 
about the plants. Then I shall give them over 
into your hands, and I can say to myself, ‘I 
have done with earth.’ ’’ 

Mary Catherine put her head down on the 
counterpane and cried softly. Madam Weir laid 
that kind hand on her hair. 

“Don’t you grieve, child,’’? said she. ‘‘It 
comes to all. I’ll be dressed by ten o’clock 
to-morrow, and you and Jane can help me into 
the garden. I feel pretty weak, but that’s a 
thing I’ve got to do.’’ 

The next morning Mary Catherine came up 
the road, but instead of going on to her friend’s 
gate, she stepped over the wall, and sat down 
in her armchair of stone. She knew very little 
about death, but it seemed to her quite natural 
that the old should have premonition of it, and 





were full of light, and 
over her gray dress she 
wore her most beautiful 
lace fichu, pinned with a 
coral pin. The soft wind 
touched her curls, and 
standing there in the 
sun, she seemed all life 
and eagerness. She 
began to laugh, and 
through her talk there 
were musical suggestions 
of the mirth that comes 
for no reason except that 
And as often happens in great 


we are happy. 
moments, Mary Catherine could only fix her 
mind on a little thing. 

‘*You’ve got a new pin,’’ said she. 

**He brought it to me,’’ laughed Madam Weir. 


‘“*He says it isn’t too young. Seems pretty 
babyish to me.’’ 

“*Are we going over the garden?’’ asked 
Mary Catherine, stupidly. 

“Garden? ‘The garden can take care of itself. 
He’s going to paint that corner there for a 
background, and he asked if there wasn’t some 
sweet pretty girl to go into the picture.’’ 

‘*He?’’ faltered Mary Catherine. 

**I told him there was Mary Catherine. He 
says he wants you to have a little tight white 
cap,—you know, like a Puritan maiden,—and 
be in among the roses, picking leaves into a 
jar.”’ 

Mary Catherine thought she never had seen 
any one look so gay, not so much excited as 
all alive and wholesomely happy. She tried to 
remember Aunt Ellen as she had seen her yes- 
terday. That old lady seemed to be gone for 
good; as if she had actually died. This was 
her radiant young sister. A man’s voice came 
ringing from the house: 

‘‘Grandmother, where are you?”’ 

Madam Weir called vigorously back again: 





iS IS soon as Mary saw the shade- and fruit- 
A trees, the attic and the large closets, 
ES her mind was made up; and the moment 
John’s eyes caught sight of the chicken-coop, 
with its nests and perches, his mind was 
made up, for it had ever been his heart’s 
desire to raise chickens, a hobby hitherto 
impossible, owing to the restrictions of a 
third-floor flat. As for Mary, that same 
flat had been contracting itself round her 
like a nightmare, so that, standing upon the 
second floor of this suburban residence, with 
its quarter-acre of ground and its unsur- 
passed view, when she looked at the broad 
halls and the large rooms, while a grove of 
friendly pines nodded their heads to her 
from over the way, she knew that here, at 
last, she had found that place called home. 

‘*There!’’ said Mary, when the last cur- 
tain had been draped and the last loose tack 
but one had been found. ‘‘Now if we only 
had a cat this would be —’”’ 

“No, sir!’’ said John,—meaning ‘‘No, 
ma’am!’’—as he nursed the foot that had 
found the last tack but one. ‘‘I could never 
stand cats! Cats! Ugh! But I’ll tell you 
what you do want, Mary. Six fine Plym- 
outh Rocks and a rooster !’’ 

*** Plymouth Rocks?’ ’’ asked Mary. 
‘*What do I want Plymouth Rocks for?’ 

‘Why, to have them lay fresh eggs for your 
breakfast,’’ explained John, very patiently. 

‘‘Oh, then they’re chickens ?’’ 

“Of course they are. What did you think ?’”’ 

‘*I—I thought they were something to throw 
at the rooster.’’ 

‘*Why do you want to throw at the rooster 2’’ 
demanded John. 

**Because I don’t like them,’’ said Mary. 
‘Now you just remember, John, we’re not 
going to have any chickens here!’’ 

And as John rose to his feet, the better to 
urge his plea for fowls, he found the very last 
tack of all, and the subject was dropped until 
dinner-time the next night, when Mary brought 
the cake in. 

John took one look at the cake, opened his 





she was sick with the anticipated pain of parting 
and loss. Already the earth was a different 
place because Madam Weir had come so near 
to leaving it. All the beauty about her was a 


|mouth to speak, changed his mind, closed his 
| mouth, and fixed his gaze upon his glass of 
water as if it mesmerized him. 

‘*Not much satisfaction for me to make a 





FOUNDLINGS 


BY GEORGE WESTON 





‘*Here I am, at the gate! Mary Catherine’s 
here !’’ 

A young man ran out of the house and down 
the walk. The sun was on his yellow hair, 
and he looked very splendid. Mary Catherine 
shrank a little, and wondered whether, for such 
a meeting, her pink dimity was good enough. 
He was beside Madam Weir, smiling, and 
Madam. Weir had laid a hand on his arm, as if 
he were a treasure of great price, rescued from 
the distance and the future. 

‘*Here she is, Dick,’’ she was saying, ‘‘best 
of neighbors, best of friends—well, we’re great 
chums, Mary Catherine and I, but I don’t know 
how to describe her.’’ 

‘‘So this is Mary Catherine,’’ said Dick, 
putting out his hand. 

Mary Catherine took it with some reverence. 
She knew this was the hand that could paint 
waves and clouds and trees. 

**Now let’s go into the grape arbor and talk 
it over,’’ said Madam Weir, and she walked on 
like a queen between her two young servitors. 

**You won’t get tired?’’ ventured Mary 
Catherine, timidly, out of her confused remem- 
brance of yesterday’s old lady saying farewell 
to earth. 

Madam Weir laughed out. 

‘*Tired !’’ she said. ‘‘Who could be tired a 
day like this? See, Dick, there are the Provence 
roses. They were in their glory two or three 
weeks ago.’’ 

Dick fell on his knees among them, searching 
under leaves for a late bud. When he came 
back he looked very serious. 

*‘Granny,”’ said he, ‘‘I certainly shouldn’t 
have come home this summer if it hadn’t been 
for the rose.’’ 

‘*The rose?’’ asked Madam Weir. 

**Yes, the one you sent me.’’ 

‘*I didn’t remember I sent you one,’’ said 
grandmother, absently. 
hair, and thinking it was just the shade of Alan 
Weir’s the day he and she were married. ‘‘But 
there, I’m always tucking flowers into letters. 
Your grandfather used to say I ought to be an 
herb doctor.’’ 

‘It struck me right in the middle of the 
heart,’”’ said Dick. ‘‘I had to come.’’ 

He settled grandmother in a chair, and turned 
to Mary Catherine, sitting primly on a bench 
with the grape-vine swaying behind her. She 
looked so dear, so familiar, so like a sweet 
daughter of his own country. There was no 
girl in France, he told himself, in the homely 
phrasing of his birthplace, ‘‘to hold a candle to 
her.’’ 

‘*Well, old playmate!’’ he cried, gaily, to 
cover some of the thoughts coming into his 
heart. Thenas her warm cheek reddened under 
its bloom, he ended, ‘‘Talk of Provence roses! 
Why, you’re a rose yourself!’ 





cake,’’ said Mary. 

glass of water. 
‘Standing in that hot kitchen all afternoon, 

and this is all the good it does,’’ she continued. 


John simply looked at his 





John said nothing, but looked at his glass of 
water very hard. 

‘*Baking all day long —’’ 

John blinked both his eyes, picked up his 
glass of water, and looked sheepishly at Mary 
over the rim of it. 

‘And then having the mice eat it all up!’ 
she concluded, with spirit. 

Whereat John looked with renewed interest 
at the cake, the choicest portions of which had 
apparently been devoured by ravenous little 
teeth, and then he looked at Mary. 

**Was it good?’’ he asked. 

‘*How do I know?’”’ asked Mary, with bit- 
terness. 

‘*What’s that on your cheek, near the corner 
of your mouth?’’ smiled John. ‘‘It’s a crumb 
of cake!’ he cried. 

Mary blushed. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to eat your eggs?’’ she 
asked, at the breakfast-table next morning. 




















‘*Eggs?’’ asked John. 
‘ eggs’ 999 

Mary said nothing. 

“*l want fresh eggs or I don’t want eggs at 
all!’’ said John, pushing them as far away 
from him as the table would permit. 

**Will you have a chop?’’ asked Mary. 

**No,’’ said John, in hollow tones. 

‘*A little cold meat?’’ she hesitated. 

John deigned not to answer, but stalked out 
into the hall, looking peaked and pined. 

‘Now if we only had a flock of chickens of 
our own —’’ 

He made a ghostly gesture and vanished 
down the steps. 

**You must have been hungry this morning,’’ 
said Mary, that night. 

‘‘Hungry?”’ said John. 
I— What’s that?’’ 

‘*What’s what?’’ 

‘*That scrunching noise?’’ 

Mary put her head on one side and listened 
intently. 

“It might be a mouse!’’ she exclaimed, at 
last. ‘‘They’ll eat the house up! They will, 
John! They get in between the walls, and 
they’ll eat the house up! Did you ever hear 
such a serunching?’’ 

She made a warning motion with her hand 
that was nearest John. With the other, resting 
upon the arm of her chair and concealed from 
his view, she brought the scrunching noise to a 
climax, her little finger-nails scratching away 
at a fearful rate, and then she let the noise 
ominously die away. This orchestration over, 
she walked into the pantry with an air of great 
dignity. 

‘*What on earth are you doing ?’’ asked John, 
following her shortly after. 

“T’m pouring out the milk for the cat,’’ said 
Mary, flushing as she picked the saucer up 


“Do you call these 


‘*Hungry? Why 


She was looking at his | again. 


‘*What cat?’’ gasped John. 

‘*A make-believe cat,’’ sighed poor Mary. 
“*I—I often pour a saucer of milk out when 
there’s one left over, and—and wish I had a 
cat.’’ 

John gave her a look that was almost pity, 
and went back to his paper with the air of a 
man who will never be astonished any more. 

**Chickens,’’ he said, at last, speaking slowly 
behind his paper and scowling at it, ‘‘lay eggs.’’ 

“*Cats,’’ said Mary, ‘‘catch mice.’’ 

“T can’t stand cats!’ 

“*T can’t stand chickens !’’ 

And that was how it started. - 

‘‘John,’’ said Mary, the following night, 
‘listen !’’ 

John looked at her with a wary eye. 

‘Is it a mouse in the wall?’’ he asked, with 


| frightful sarcasm. 


“Sh!’’? said Mary. ‘‘It sounds like some- 
thing erying —’”’ 

She rose to her feet and put her finger on her 
lip. 

“Tt sounds,’? whispered Mary, ‘‘as though it 
were on our door-step!’’ She tiptoed to the 
door and opened it, John following, and bending 
over, she picked up a quart berry-basket with 
a perforated cardboard top. 

‘*Miau!’”’ said a plaintive voice. 

“Of all things!’”’ said Mary. ‘*‘A poor, help- 
less, deserted little kitten !’’ 

John gave her such a look! 

‘*You poor little foundling!’’ exclaimed 
Mary, in compassion. ‘‘ You shall have « 
saucer of nice warm milk.’’ 

‘*Milk ’? began John, when Mary turned 
upon him. 

“John,” she cried, ‘‘if you mean to sa) 
that we’re going to turn this dear little 
kitten out-of-doors when —’’ 

And her tone was such that John ex- 
claimed in sudden alarm, ‘‘I didn’t sa) 
anything, Mary! I didn’t say anything, 
did 1?’ 

The next evening he had something t 
say, though. They were in the sitting-room, 
John reading his paper and Mary boastful!) 
nursing her kitten, when John dropped his 
paper and opened his remarks by puttin: 
his finger on his lip, exclaiming: 

‘*Hush !’” 

‘‘John,’’ said Mary, in tones so promp* 
that it was plain to see that she had primed 
herself for the emergency, ‘‘this kitten is 
too small to catch mice yet, and well yo 
know it, and if you think —’’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed John, advancing 
on tiptoe. ‘‘I think it’s something on our front 
porch—something erying. It may be anothe! 
kitten.’’ 

He tiptoed to the front door, Mary with him. 
and suddenly threw it open, erying boldly, 
‘*Who’s there??? Looking over his shoulder 
Mary counted six small peach-baskets and @ 
large one, all standing in a neat geometrica 
formation round the door-mat. 

“‘Too large for kittens,’? whispered Jol. 
‘*They must be cats. Poor things!’ He untie: 
the paper cover of the first peach-basket an 
looked in. 

‘*Why,’’ he cried, in utter astonishment, * 
it isn’t a hen! A Plymouth Rock hen!’ I! 
looked in the second basket. ‘‘And if he: 
isn’t another hen! You poor, helpless, desert 
hens! Mary, I —’”’ 

But Mary had fled, and when John ha 
placed his foundlings in the coop,—tears of jv 
almost forcing themselves into his eyes whe: 
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the chickens hopped upon the perch,—he re- 
turned to the house and endured all of Mary’s 
silent looks with a serenity that was almost 
joy. Early the next morning, as he walked 
into the kitchen after a visit to the chicken- 
coop, Mary breathlessly greeted him: 

“Quick, John! Quick! That kitten can’t 
be a day over four months old, and it’s actually 
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G IRST of all, it 
#3 is necessary to 

remove two 
erroneous impressions 
on this subject of agri- 
cultural conditions in 
France. Most people imagine that peasant pro- 
prietors are a creation of the Revolution. Noth- 
ing could be more contrary to the facts. The 
originators of the peasant property were the 
crusaders. 

In order to equip themselves for the Holy 
Land, many of the more impecunious seignior$s 
sold patch after patch of territory, naturally 
waste land, to their laborers, who with the 
incomparable thrift of the national 
character, had contrived to save a 
few livres. 

Feudal lords who had set off with 
a brilliant retinue, and who were 
taken prisoners in Palestine, had 
often no other means of procuring 
ransom than by selling more land 
to small freeholders. 

In rural archives have lately been 
unearthed peasants’, even laborers’, 
wills. We find that, as early as 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
small pareels of land, household 
chattels, and even clothes, were duly 
willed to relations or friends, the 
church being never left out. Incon- 
ceivable, indeed, must be the amount 
by which the French church has 
thereby been enriched from the 
middle ages down to the present 
time. 

Of course the effect of the Revolu- 
tion in inereasing the number of such 
small farmers was enormous. Ona 
sudden, large estates came into the 
market as the nobles skurried post- 
haste out of the country and left their 
hapless monarch to his fate. 

Much property was then confiscated 
and sold in lots, many seigniors sold 
their lands before quitting France, 
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the pantry table!’’ 

But John, with a motion that scorned all 
haste, drew two eggs from his pocket, and 
placing them upon the table with a very ecstasy 
of pride, he said, in tones that shook and 
trembled with emotion : 

‘‘Mary, I’ll have them poached!’ 


ARMING 


ancien régime the 
national revenues had 
quadrupled! 

Another almost uni- 
versal misconception is 
that concerning land 
tenure. It is generally supposed that the splen- 
did hexagon called France is divided into small 
patches, cut up into ever-diminishing freeholds 
of from three to perhaps thirty acres. This is 
exactly the reverse of the case. In France 
exists every imaginable form of land tenure; in 
the north, hundreds, even thousands, of acres 
are farmed on the latest scientific principles by 
individuals or companies. Elsewhere are found 
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playing with a mouse! Quick! Right under! and lastly comes the métayer, who may be | 


| said to be the peasant owner in embryo, and 
who farms on the half-profit system, the owner 
furnishing the capital, the land rent-free, farm- 
| ing stock and premises, and the tenant all neces- 
| sary labor. 
| Profits, both in money and in kind, are divided 
| between them at the end of the year. In time, 
| by dint of thrift and industry, the métayer 
himself becomes an owner, purchasing the land 
with his savings. 
It must not be forgotten that all but the 


a vineyard or garden, and enjoy the proudly 
acknowledged privilege of paying taxes, euphe- 
mistically called ‘‘contributions.’’ 

Thus Monsieur de Foville, the state statis- 
tician, shows that eighty per cent. 
rural population of France possess dwellings of 
their own. In France the workhouse is quite 
unknown. 

The heterogeneous nature of land tenure and 
of condition is surpassed by the variety of cul- 
|ture. What, indeed, is the French peasant? 
| One and a thousand things. 

In Vendée he follows what is called the 
industrie mulassiére, that is to say, the breed- 
ing of mules; in some parts of Burgundy 
vignerons have rooted up their vine- 
yards, which had been ruined by the 
phyllexera, and have become hop- 
growers. 

Elsewhere the peasant is a codper- 
ative dairyman; especially in the 
Deux-Sévres has the movement of 
late years become very important. 
In the Sadne et Loire the harvest 
of the year was, till of late years, 
that of colza, the whole district being 
as yellow as English meadows with 
buttercups. 

In the Pas-de-Calais the farmer 
is often a cultivator of sugar beet- 
root, fattening his pigs with the 
sweet, sugary mash. In certain parts 
of Vendée and Brittany the peasant 
is a salt distiller ; again there are the 
cultivators of the medicinal poppy, 
and till within a few years ago the 
culture of madder made the riches 
of certain portions of the south. 

The ‘‘onion men’’ of Brittany have 
their headquarters at Hastings, and 
at certain seasons of the year may 
be seen hawking their strings of 
onions in every part of England, 
quiet, sober fellows, who have a 
treasurer and regular organization. 

Again, there are the market- 
gardeners of Roscoff, and their 





church lands held of feudal tenure fell under the | what we call gentlemen farmers, cultivating | fellows of other parts of Brittany, who supply 


hammer, and on every side were thrifty peas- 
ants ready to buy. 

So greatly did fiscal reforms and the abolition 
of feudal privileges affect the condition of the 
people that a few years after the fall of the 


small estates of several hundred acres. Next 
we find tenant farmers, hiring their fields pre- 
cisely as land is hired in England or America. 

Then comes the vast majority of proprietors 
| proper, many of these men of solid wealth; 


| English tables with early salads and vegetables. 
The cultivation of simples is another and most 
important culture, the herbalist in France being 
distinct from the chemist. 


These are a few instances of many special | 


vagrant class live in their own houses, possess | 


of the | 











crops, the majority of the peasants being farm- 
ers, of course, in the accepted sense of the word, 
namely, growers of corn, followers of the plow 
and breeders of cattle. 

From end to end, France, it must be remem- 
bered, is an agricultural country, and it is well 
for her opposite neighbors and herself that during 
almost a century it has been so. Had the two 
countries done more than shake fists at each 
other, English tables would have been bare 
and the pockets of French farmers empty. The 
English are the chief customers of France, 
paying her more than all the rest of Europe 
put together. 

Millions of franes yearly find their way into 
| French pockets for eggs and butter alone. Small 
wonder that the nation is for peace, and that 
whenever foes of the republic, whether followers 
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of a flashy general on a black charger or the 
paid myrmidons of the Clerical party, attempt 
a coup d’ état, the peasants’ vote has saved the 
state from disruption and civil war. 

It was the peasants’ savings that paid off Bis- 
marck’s monstrous war indemnity, to his intense 
disgust, the five billions of frances being cleared 
off years before he expected. 

It is needless to say that spade husbandry 
and high farming alike are made to pay. The 
small peasant plants peaches and raspberries 
between his vines; up to an apparently inacces- 
sible spot on a mountainside he carries soil and 
manure in baskets, and from the patch thus 
toilsomely reclaimed gathers his two or three 
CTOps a year. 

Neither time nor labor is wasted. The peasant 
is tireless; to him native soil is a fetish. Thus 
it comes about that the larger his possession, 
the prouder he is, and that in no country are 
taxes collected with such ease and readiness as 
in France. 

The peasants’ homes differ no less than land 





BUTTERFLY IDIOSYNCRASIES. 


By Samuel 


H. Scudder. 





© NE familiar with the ways of butter- 
ae flies knows well how much they 
- differ from one another in temper- 
ament or mental character. Some are wild, 
others very tame; some pugnacious and 
quarrelsome, others sociable and compan- 
ionable; here we find what we might term | 
a dull, plodding fellow; there another of 
extreme vivacity of action. One may con- 
trast them well when a bustling, self- 
important creature comes athwart a dig- 
nified, deliberate butterfly, winging its way 
without heed to his impertinence. 

In general, one may discover a like tem- 
perament throughout the life of any indi- 


A lively caterpillar is likely to turn into a | 
lively butterfly, or a sluggish caterpillar 
into a butterfly with deliberate action in| 
flight, although insects which are social in | 


to be social as butterflies. There is at 
least one instance among our butterflies, 


tics appear at different stages 
of life. 

It is our Tityrus butterfly, 
the silver-spotted Hesperid. 
It hatches from an egg laid 
singly by the parent upon the 
upper surface of the leaf of 
some leguminous plant, pref- 
erably, in our Northern 
States, the rose acacia. When 





piece as big as a bean by 
biting channels almost round it, and then 
folding it over upon the top of the re- 


eee re 





strands fastened at different places along | 


| 





the edge of the roof, and 
carried as guys to vari- 
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seeing such an unex- 
pected inhabitant, such 





ous points on the leaf 
and firmly secured. In 
this way the roof be- 
comes arched like a 
shallow dome, under 
which the caterpillar 
lives in partial conceal- 
ment. 

When older, it attaches 
two growing leaves to- 
gether in a similar man- 
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a glaring monster, would 
startle many a one. 
When it does come from 
its concealment, even 
though by night, its 
movements are marked 
by great deliberation. 
Slowly it crawls a short 
distance, eats its fill from 


logical Survey ; for- 
ember of the National 
history ; exact scien- 


by, and glides back to 











ner, fluting the edges by 
attaching silken cords at short distances, by 
similar purpose. 


wider opening between the silken strands, so 
that the inmate may leave its quarters for food, 


rarely by day. 
By day it remains solitary within its house, 


however, where quite opposite characteris- | and absolutely immovable unless the approach of winged butterfly emerges, the 


some living creature should dis- 
turb it. Then it turns its body 
so as to bring its head toward 
the quarter whence the dis- 
turbance seems to proceed, and 
solemnly wags its head from 
side to side with spasmodic 
Starts, its biack jaws wide 
open and snapping at anything 
near, as if gnashing its teeth 


very young, the caterpillar with rage. 

constructs a nest for itself, And what a strange and 
nearly severing from one side rather awful-looking thing it 
of the leaf a small rounded aa is! A plump, greenish body, | 


transversely striped with 
various shades of yellow and green, tapering 
at each end, with a strangled neck and a 


eyes. Peering into the larger opening and 


solitude and quiescence 
| under its roof. At this season of its life, then, 


vidual, so far as comparisons can be made | which the upper leaf is domed, as was the | it appears to have been appropriately named, 
between a crawling and a flying creature. | fragment of a leaf it used in earlier life for a | for we can apply to it Vergil’s words: 


Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine — 


| One end of this half-closed nest is left with a| But we shall have to substitute robiniw or 


| acacie for fagi, and spoil the meter. 


But there is no further significance in the 


caterpillar life show no special tendency | which it does only at night, or at least very | name, for the next season, after a winter in 


| chrysalis, what a change! A 
|dark, stout - bodied, pointed- 


| under side of the hind wings 
| gleaming with a silvery band. 
| Its wings are no sooner fully 
expanded and dry than it makes 
up for its quiescence in egg, in caterpillar nest, 
and in chrysalis. It has a dashing, headlong, 
impetuous flight, starting with a plunge, and 
stopping as abruptly. 

Except at flowers of which it is very fond, it 
is forever on ‘the go. It startles the butterfly | 
collector by its sudden advent, bewilders him 
by its unexpected dashes, and then vanishes 
| like a swift arrow. | 
It does not, however, fly in a nearly straight | 
| course, like the humming-bird, with which it 
| may be compared in its darting; but, true to its 
allegiance to the tribe of ‘‘skippers,’’ it dashes 


— 





mainder of the leaf, forming a sort of roof. | huge black head, having on each side in| this way and that, and with such irregularity 
This roof is kept in place by long silken | front a large orange spot like a pair of fiery | that it is difficult to follow it with the eye. 


| When a couple of them meet, they circle round 


of England, who was well 


one of the leaves near | 





|as quickly.’’ 


|a widely distributed insect, found from the 


each other with amazing rapidity, soaring 
higher and higher with apparently increas- 
ing celerity, always within a foot or two 
of each other. Suddenly one darts off in 
one direction, and the other whisks off in 
another, as if it were just that which each 
had intended to do from the 
start. 

The late Mr. P. H. Gosse 


known for his charming 
studies in animal life, and 
who spent a part of his 
youth in this country, wri- 
ting of this insect, says: 

“*T have bred very many butterflies, and 
have universally found them, on first open- 
ing the dark box in which they had been 
evolved, perfectly still, and making no 


attempt to escape when touched with the 
fingers ; but these skippers formed a singular 
exception. 


Before the lid was half-raised 
all was scuffle and flutter 
within, the first intimation I 
had of their birth ; although, 
as I had examined them every 
day, I knew by the discol- 
oration of the pupa that the 
change was near. Before I 

could catch a glimpse of anything within, one 

dashed out like lightning, and if I had not 
shut the box, the other would have followed 


It is also a pugnacious creature, attacking 
with rude vigor any insect, especially one of 
a large size, which may seek to share with 
it the flowers it delights in. The butterfly- 
weed (Asclepias tuberosa), the prince’s- 
feather, and the flowers of salvia particularly 
attract it. Agassiz once wrote a long illus- 
trated memoir upon this butterfly. It is 


Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada 
to the upper waters of the Amazon. In the 
north it flies in June and July. 























tenure, distribution of soil and 
variety of culture. In the Pyre- 
nees I have seen solid, well- 
built houses: of small farmers, 
much resembling English villas, 
bedrooms furnished in the modern style, even 
having towel-horses, a luxury unknown fifty 
years ago in the wealthiest French chdteauz. 

In the Cévennes, on the contrary, and in 
remote regions of Auvergne and Brittany, I 
have been entertained in a big, bare kitchen, 
with an earth floor, it being neither bricked nor 
floored. 

Hens and chickens had free entry; from the 
ceiling hung huge sides of bacon ; and in alcoves 
on each side stood four-posters, well curtained 
off, for master and mistress and children ; or if 
a married son or daughter shared the paternal 
roof, there was another chamber in the wall. 
Hlandsome oak linen-presses, these often family 
heirlooms, a few-benches and a table completed 
the furniture. 

Within the last thirty 
come over the home. 


years changes have 


have greatly modified the peasants’ notions 
about comfort. Many departments—the Indre, 
for instance—are now dotted with newly built 
cottages, having staircases and good upper bed- 
chambers. 

Modes of life, fashions of dress and other 
features differ no less in the various grades of 
peasant life. 


The picturesque head-dresses of rich peasant | 


housewives are still adhered to in many regions. 
But as a rule, modernity in all things charac- 
terizes the Third Republic, although we must 
not aecept such works as Terre qui meurt and 
Les Deracinés as true pictures of a France 
decadent owing to such modernity. 


Fortunately for France, and for the peace of | 


Europe, she is still preéminently a nation of 


peasant farmers, but the farmer now reads the | 
newspapers, and sends his sons and daughters | 


to lycées. 

Pianos are to be seen in cottage parlors; and 
many housewives and maidens, who milk the 
cows and turn the hay during the week, attend 
morning mass on Sundays arrayed in the latest 
Parisian fashion. 

The safeguard of France lies in this happy 
combination—pride rather than shame in work, 
and the absence of fretful ambitions with increas- 
ing fortune. 

Reflective, reserved, a reasoner, even a bit of 
a mathematician, while outwardly simple, the 
French peasant has often within himself all the 
attributes, albeit undeveloped, of the brilliantly 
endowed Gallic race. 

He is never, or rarely, caught in a trap; astute, 
we might sometimes say cunning, in all that 
relates to money and business matters, he may 
be safely trusted to look well after his own 
interests. 

If occasionally, as in the Dreyfus case, his 
judgment has been at fault, it is because here he 
harkened too readily to the so-called ‘‘patriotic’’ 
propaganda against the Jews. 

Neither the serio-comic hero of the black 
charger nor the incident of Fashoda for a moment 
led him astray. He quietly voted for peace 
and the republic. 

On him, except in certain parts of Brit- 
tany, Monsieur le Curé has no political 
influence whatever. Zola’s pictures of rural 
life can only be regarded as portrayals of 
the abnormal. 

‘‘Zola was a Parisian,’’ as a clever 
and experienced Anglo- Frenchman once 
observed to me, ‘‘and only knew as much 
of peasant life as he could observe whilst 
driving in his brougham in the near neigh- 
borhood, nay, suburbs of the capital, and 
from police reports ; of the typical peasant 
he had only second-hand knowledge.’’ 

Far be it from me to call the French 
peasant an ideal character. Yet in one 
sense, and that a most important one, he 
undoubtedly is almost that. 

In Jacques Bonhomme the idealist and 
the materialist meet. While ever bent on 
practical matters, he never lives from hand 
to mouth; he lives, indeed, for the future, 
for his children’s children. In him the 
parental faculty dominates every other. He 
sows that the others may reap. Except 
among the poorest déclassé, from the 
moment of a child’s birth its future is 
assured. 

The future of a Frenchman’s children 
is indeed the first object in life; to secure 


to his descendants a better heritage than he has | 
himself enjoyed is the crowning aim and object | 


of his whole existence. 

Ina book by Alphonse Karr, long out of print, 
—‘* Paysans Illustres,’’ —the writer gives biog- 
raphies of many men celebrated in science, 
art and erudition born of peasant stock. 
who has shown himself worthier to take the 
headship of a great nation and to guide the | 
ship of state through more than one crisis | 
than the dignified peasant’s son, President 
Loubet? 

That instance alone, for once and for all, pro- 


claims wherein the tone and strength of France | 


lie, on what section of her population she may 
always count in her hour of peril. No other 
country can boast of such a class, no other coun- 
try is so completely fortified against international | 
imbroglios or internal intrigues. 


Industrial exhibitions, | 
cheapened travel and the spread of newspapers | 
|to them for eight hundred dollars. Brickett | 


And | 
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HOW WE GOT OUR GRANDMOTHERS 


in four Chapters. Ciiapter Two 


a C. A. A_ STephen s_— WB 


ROM the Widow 
Pepperill’s Jona- 
than and Joe drove 


on to Middletown, where 
they found that shrewd 
Farmer Brickett had ad- 
vanced the price of his meri- 
nos from eight hundred to a 
thousand dollars for the pair 
they had come for. He said 
that he could get the price, 
| and had only held these two 
| because the boys had writ- 
ten that they were coming 
on from Maine to purchase. 





Brickett should stand to his agreement to sell 


| refused. He had merely quoted the then current 
price, he said. Merinos had gone up since that 
letter was written. They could take them at a 
thousand, or leave them. 

I suppose that Brickett was merely a crafty 
|}man who saw that these two young fellows 
| from Maine were eager for merinos, and could 
be made to pay his price. Perhaps they could 
have been, but for the fact that they had only 


travelling expenses. 

At the height of the craze, people paid any 
|absurd price for these little Spanish sheep. 
| Jonathan and Joe were not more foolish than 

many other older persons. 

Now, after driving all the way from Maine, 
they were to fail of their object. Words can 
hardly portray their disappointment. Jonathan 
—who had a strain of Puritanice blood in him— 
informed Brickett that he was an ‘‘unprincipled 
man.’’ The farmer laughed at him. 

‘*Come out and see my flock,’’ said he. 

The merinos were in a pen, with a fence ten 
feet high, behind his barn, and were kept 
separate from his other sheep. There were 
eleven of them—one pair of old merinos which 
had been imported from Spain, and nine two- 
year-olds, yearlings and lambs. They had 
been sheared about a month before, but their 
wool had started well. 

Certainly they looked quite different from 
our native sheep, for their skins were strangely 
wrinkled, and hung in woolly rolls. ‘The old 
Spanish ram had long horns that projected 
from the sides of his head like huge corkscrews ; 
and his face was like that of no other sheep 
our boys had ever seen. It astonished them, 
too, to find that merinos were such brown 
sheep, instead of white. 

There was further talk, but Brickett stood 
fast for a thousand dollars. The noon hour 
came as they argued the matter, and the farmer 
invited them in to take dinner with him. 
Jonathan declined. ‘‘I won’t eat with a man 
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Jonathan Edwards insisted indignantly that | 


|eight hundred dollars with them, above their" 


all the better for it after 
you’re gone.’’ 

The boys had pulled up, 
and Joe now informed 
Brickett that, relying on his 
written word, they had 
brought just eight hundred 
dollars for the sheep and no 
more. 

Brickett regarded them a 
moment, smiling with ap- 
parent benevolence. ‘*Well, 
well,’’ said he, ‘‘that 
sha’n’t make any differ- 
ence. You can send me the 

I ain’t afraid to trust you. I 


fifty next fall. 
| ean see you are men that will do as you agree. 


Needn’t give me any note, either. Your word 
isallil want. I’d take it for a thousand dollars, 
too, just as quick as for that fifty. I can tella 
square man when I see him, whether he’s from 
Maine or Connecticut.’’ 

Jonathan and Joe looked at each other. The 
craze was in their blood. They wanted those 
merinos so badly, and were so afraid they could 
not get any others, that they paid over the 
eight hundred dollars, and promised to send 
fifty dollars more in November. 

And then they went in to dinner with the 
benevolent farmer ; and it must have been much 
like the famous dinner of the spider and the 
fly. 

It nettles me to this day, that Connecticut 
so overmatched Maine on that early occasion. 
But the boys were young, and had always lived 
among honest folk. 

After dinner they put the pair of merinos in 
the crate. Brickett’s mark was a stripe over 
the fore shoulders in blue paint, with a round 
O of the same color on both flanks. It showed 
plainly, and they decided not to change to their 
own mark till they reached home. Brickett 
gave them a cedar piggin for watering the 
sheep on the road, and a little noggin for salt. 
He was very good-natured now—as well he 
may have been. 

They left his place at about one o’clock and 
drove seven or eight hours that afternoon at a 
smart trot; for it was Saturday afternoon, and 
they thought it would be rather pleasant to get 
back to the Widow Pepperill’s place over 
Sunday. The Maine people of those days were 
all good Congregationalists. Neither Jonathan 
nor Joe would have thought of travelling on 
Sunday. 

It was past nine o’clock in the evening when 
they reached Mrs. Pepperill’s farm. Jonathan 
jumped down and knocked at the front door. 
All was dark at the kitchen end of the house, 
but they saw a light through the sitting-room 
windows. 

Mrs. Pepperill herself came to the door with 








“HOLD ONI" 


who has so little regard for his word!’’ said he, 
hotly. 

**Suit yourself,’’ said the farmer, still laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I’ll give you two dollars for the crate, 

to send this pair up to Vermont in. You don’t 
| want to haul that crate back to Maine.’’ 

**That crate is not for sale, Mr. Brickett,’’ 
Jonathan replied, with dignity. 

They got into the wagon and headed Nance 
round, to drive away. 
them. 

‘‘Hold on!’ he called out, as they were 
leaving the dooryard. ‘‘I’m sorry to see you 
go off so disappointed. You’ve come so far, 
too. I ought not to take less than a thousand 
for those two merinos, for I know where I can 
| get it. But I snum, I’m sorry for you. Tell 
you what I’ll do. Make it eight hundred and 
| fifty and take ’em. There! Perhaps I’]] feel 


Brickett stood watching | 


HE CALLED OUT. 


|a candle, and smiled when she saw them back 
with their tandem and crate. 

‘*Why, yes, I—I suppose so,’’ she said, when 
Jonathan asked whether she could put them up 
over Sunday. 

Yet for some reason she seemed to hesitate a 
little. Still, she was very cordial to them; and 
old Ben came wagging his tail as they drove 
| to the barn, where they put up their own team 
as before, and afterward watered, fed and 
bedded their precious merinos in the crate. 
Jonathan then padlocked the crate door with a 
|new padlock which they had bought for the 
purpose in Middletown village. 

On going indoors, they found that Mrs. Pep- 
perill had laid supper for them with her own 
hands, since her maids were out for the eve- 
ning, as were also the hired men; and after 
| Supper she made them very welcome in the 























sitting-room. But the boys were 
a little disappointed not to see 
Ruth or Panice about. 

“‘T hope your daughters are 
both well, Mrs. Pepperill,’’ Joe 
finally said, after they had waited some time 
for them to appear. 

“Oh, yes, they are well,’’ she replied, smi- 
ling. ‘‘ They are at the Saturday evening 
prayer-meeting. They will soon be home.’’ 

And soon youthful voices were heard at 
the door. Then in came Panice and Ruth, 
and with them Henry Shays and Eben Stock- 
bridge. 

At sight of the two youths from Maine, a 
sudden silence fell. Both girls looked a little 
embarrassed; and the two young men hardly 
returned the salutations of Jonathan and Joe. 

In fact, there had been a slight tiff between 
these young neighbors, on account of that game 
of checkers. Nor did it at all mend matters 
when Jonathan asked Panice if she would like 
to play again. Panice excused herself sedately 
on account of the lateness of the hour. ‘‘It is 
too near Sunday,’’ said she. 

* «Tt is but half past ten,’’ Jonathan answered. 
**You are afraid I shall outplay you.’’ 

‘You think it would not take long to beat 
any of us, I see,’’ remarked Eben Stockbridge, 
dryly. 

Jonathan disclaimed any special skill as a 
player. ‘‘I play only for fun—and good com- 
pany,’’ he added, with a bow to Panice. 

“T may not be the ‘good company’ you like,’’ 
Eben retorted. ‘‘But I will play you a game— 
till Sunday,’’ he added, in a suddenly defiant 
tone. 

“Oh, I guess it will not take you ‘till Sunday’ 
to outplay me,’’ said Jonathan. ‘‘But I will 
play you a game if you like.”’ 

He was sorry that he had mentioned checkers, 
for he saw that it had set matters going wrong. 
But Henry Shays, who stood by Eben, had 
already taken down the board. So they arranged 
the checkers and began playing, the two girls 
sitting apart, saying nothing. Joe looked on, 
smiling ; for he knew that when Jonathan really 
gave himself to it, few could outplay him. And 
this time Jonathan did give himself to it, making 
his moves with a quickness which quite discom- 
fited young Stockbridge at the start. Eben hung 
back a while, trying to study out his moves; 
but Jonathan moved instantly, driving him to 
faster play. Within five minutes Eben was 
moving wildly, had uncovered his king row, 
lost three men at one jump, and had to crown 
two kings for his opponent. That finished him, 
practically. Within five minutes more Jona- 
than swept the board—and glancing at the tall 
sitting-room clock, remarked that it was not 
Sunday yet. 

The girls smiled; their mother laughed out- 
right. ‘‘That fellow carries too many guns for 
you, Eben!’’ she exclaimed, merrily. ‘‘Don’t 
play with him, Henry.’’ 

It was plain that Henry had no idea of doing 
so. Jonathan sat idly moving the checkers on 
the board, and again invited Panice to play. 

**No,”’? she replied, coldly. ‘‘You did not 
play fair with me the other night. 1 see now 

that you made believe play just to let me 
win.”’ Jonathan laughingly protested. 

‘He was fooling you all the time!’’ 
exclaimed Eben, evidently trying to set 
Panice against his opponent. 

Joe now changed the subject, reminding 
Mrs. Pepperill of her promise to show them 
her merinos. Jonathan, too, began asking 
Henry Shays about the roads northward and 
the distance to Springfield. 

**You can get there by to-morrow noon,’’ 
replied Henry, ‘‘if you make an early 
start.’’ 

‘To-morrow is Sunday,” remarked Jona- 
than, reflectively.. 

Eben laughed disagreeably. 
don’t travel on Sunday ?’’ he queried, iron- 
ically. ‘‘You will stay here over Sunday, I 
suppose. ’” 

‘*We thought of it,’’? replied Jonathan, 
gravely. ‘‘That is, if Mrs. Pepperill will 
keep us.”” 

‘*There is no reason why I shouldn’t,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘As long as you pay your 
bills and keep sober,’’ she added, laugh- 
ing. 

“‘Oh, they are too pious not to be sober,’’ 
said Eben, sarcastically. ‘‘They wouldn’t 
drink anything but wa 

This was so unpleasant that Jonathan 
and Joe excused themselves for the night. 

They were both honestly sorry to see that they 
were the cause of ill feeling. They imagined, 
too, that young Shays and Stockbridge had 
accompanied the girls home from prayer-meeting 
that Saturday evening with the intention of 
remaining a while. 

Mrs. Pepperill showed them to the room 
which they had occupied before; but as they 
ascended the stairs, they heard Eben and Henry 
go out, bidding the girls good night rather 
shortly. Although Panice and Ruth felt as yet 
no partiality for the two travellers, they were 
displeased at the offensive manner in which their 
youthful admirers were behaving toward them. 
Such conduct not only reflected on the hospitality 
of their mother’s house, but cast a slur on their 
own behavior, which had been modest and 
proper in all respects. 

At the breakfast-table the next morning Joe 


“Oh, you 
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inquired whether there was a Congregational 
church in the vicinity, and on learning that 
there was one two miles away, announced his 
intention of attending the service. 

‘‘That is where I go to meetjng,’’ Mrs. Pep- 
perill remarked. ‘‘I shall be glad to have you 
both go along with us.’’ 

They were about to accept, but perceived 
that the two girls did not second their mother’s 
invitation, and that they seemed to be looking 
studiously aside. Noting this, Jonathan trod 
on Joe’s toe, and replied that it was such a 
beautiful morning, they might perhaps as well 
walk, since they wished to let their horses rest. 
And after looking to their team and their 
merinos, they set off. Just as they reached 
the meeting-house, however, Mrs. Pepperill and 
her two daughters arrived in their comfortable 
wagon ; and as the two travellers were strangers 
and guests at her house, she invited them to sit 
with her. 

About forty people were present, among them 
Shays and Stockbridge, who cast frequent 
glances, not wholly friendly, toward the Pep- 
perill pew. There was a forenoon and an after- 
noon sermon, with an intermission between. 

Mrs. Pepperill had brought a _ bountiful 
luncheon in a large wicker basket, a share of 
which she gave to her guests. She also invited 
Eben and Henry to join them; but the two 
young men declined and went outside, where- 
upon the two girls grew so reserved that Jona- 
than and Joe decided not to remain longer. 
Everything seemed to be going wrong. So they 
withdrew, and went for a walk along the river, 
returning to the farm in time for the usual 
Sunday dinner at four o’ clock. 

Sunday observances were already not so 
strict as in Puritan days, and as the travellers 
were to set off very early the next morning, 
Mrs. Pepperill took them after dinner to see her 
merinos, which were in a small, well-fenced 
pasture on the hillside above the orchards. 
There were four of them, along with three 
Cotswold cossets. One of the merino ewes was 
an Infantado, imported from Spain by Colonel 
Humphreys of Derby, Connecticut; the others 
were young animals, raised in this country. 
Two of them were larger than their Spanish 
dam, but had the same characteristics. 

As a good farmer, Mrs. Pepperill shared the 
popular enthusiasm for merinos. She, however, 
had paid but a hundred dollars for her first 
merino ewe. ‘‘If it weren’t Sunday,’’ she said, 
with a shrewd laugh, ‘‘I should be glad to sell 
you one of my yearlings for three hundred dol- 
lars.”’ 

Our boys were not in a position to respond, 
but it set them thinking a little regretfully of 
the price they had paid. 

On their way back through the orchard, they 
saw that Eben and Henry had driven into the 
yard, and that Ruth and Panice had gone to 
the door to speak with them. The young men 
immediately drove away, however, and the 
evening passed pleasantly. The girls seemed 
now much more cordial. After learning that 
the boys sang in the church choir at home, Mrs. 
Pepperill suggested that they should all join in 
a few Sunday hymns to the accompaniment of 
a harpsichord, which she herself played very 
well. 

Nothing could have suited the two visitors 
better, for Jonathan had a deep bass voice and 
Joe sang a good tenor. Ruth and Panice also 
sang well. In truth, they all became so inter- 
ested in their impromptu musicale that they 
sang nearly everything inside the covers of the 
old ‘*Dulcimer.’’ 

As they were to set off at five o’clock the next 
morning, the boys now said good-by as well as 
good-night to Panice and Ruth. 

‘*Maine is so far from Connecticut, I suppose 
we shall never see you again,’’ Jonathan said. 
“But we have enjoyed staying here ever so 
much—and I hope there’s nothing about our 
visit to make you remember it unpleasantly,”’ 
he added, referring distantly to what had hap- 
pened the night before. 

“Oh, no!’ replied both girls together. 
indeed !’? 

“It was a little misunderstanding, that was 
all,’’? Panice said. 

‘‘We were very sorry it happened,’’ Ruth 
udded. They shook hands, said good-by again, 
and parted, merely friends of a day thus far, 
nor would they ever have been anything more 








“No, 


but for the foolish jealousy and spite of Eben | 
| the topaz-hued water. 


ind Henry. 

Once that night old Ben, barking out at the 
barn, waked Joe, and he listened sleepily for a 
noment or two, with a vague notion of speaking 
0 Jonathan, but fell asleep again. Summer 
lights are short in June. By half past four 
clock the sun was shining through the mists 
hat had risen along the Connecticut. The 


YS rose, dressed, and went out to the barn to | 


<ive the horses their oats, and feed and water 
their merinos for the long day’s journey.- 

Mrs. Pepperill’s hired men were already 
stir, coming from the kitchen with milk-pails. 
"he large barn door stood open a hand’s breadth, 
) admit air during the warm summer night; 
ind as Jonathan rolled it back to enter, old Ben 


ame forward, wagging his tail, with kindly | 


yes fixed on their faces. 

“*You feed the horses, Joe,’’ Jonathan said. 
‘I will attend to the merinos.’’ 

They had taken the crate out of the wagon 
Saturday night, and had set it at the farther 
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end of the barn floor. 
a moment later Joe heard him say, ‘‘Come 
here!’’ in a queer, low voice. 

The crate was empty, the door stood open. 


Jonathan went to it, but | On the floor lay the padlock, the tongue bent, | before the shock came. 


the bolt torn out. 


| Their merinos were gone! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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%, the professor pre- 
sented a complex 
appearance. A greenish veil hung 
from the rim of his swollen and 
spotless helmet to his shoulders, which 
were clad in a coat pitted with an extraordinary 
number of pockets. On the lower half of his 
person he wore tweed knickerbockers and cloth 
puttees with white spats. A minnow net and 
a camp-stool with a pneumatic seat were bound 
upon his back, and in his hands he carried a 
sheaf of rods and a repeating rifle. 

By his side young Bolling, with a bit of 
shark-line round his waist to keep his shirt 
down and his trousers up, and with plenty of 
tanned skin visible, seemed a figure of bar- 
barism, but the contrast was only external. 
The Boston professor -and the brown Floridian 
were pupils at the same school, and youth 
knew at first hand some of the wonderful facts 
that age had met only in text-books. 

The professor had come to study marine 
animals, and when he met Bolling on the beach 
and talked with him, he beamed upon 
the tall, lithe boy whose eye was as 
keen as a heron’s, and offered him 
three dollars a day for his services. 
Five dollars would not have been 
enough to banish the repugnance 
Bolling felt at first sight of the knick- 
erbockers and spats, but when he 
found out the sort of man the pro- 
fessor really was, he surrendered to 
him completely. 

Those were pleasant days. They 
explored reef and shore and pot- 
hole, and gave each other of their 
knowledge and learned new lessons 
together. One day they dropped 
anchor on a shoal between two man- 
grove points, where the yellow glint 
of sand quivered up through the 
water. It was warm there and pro- 
tected, and many smaller species of 
fish swam busily about in its com- 
parative quiet. [It was good collect- 
ing-ground, The professor, with eyes 
snapping behind the green veil, 
dropped a close-meshed seine over the 
side and began to draw it through 
the water at the end of a long 
bamboo rod. 

Perhaps the light disturbance of 
its passage was the attraction. At 
any rate, he had made but two or 
three attempts when a broad under- 
water shadow drew down upon the 
launch and paused below the net, 
which the professor in his curiosity 
held motionless. 

‘“‘What is that?’’ he asked, and 
pointed. 

Bolling looked over the gunwale 
with no more than idle interest. ‘‘What did 
you see? Where?’’ hesaid. The shadow stirred 
at the moment, became more distinct and opaque, 
and the professor gazed down with startled eyes 
at the rising bulk of the most repulsive fish he 
had ever seen. 

“*Tt’s the devil!’’ exclaimed Bolling, stepping 
back from. the gunwale. 

The professor had lost his ruddy color. 

‘* Manta birostris!’’ he breathed. He 


caught Bolling by the sleeve. ‘‘What are those 
big spots? What—they’re eyes! Look at 
them !’’ 


The gigantic ray rose until a scant film of 
water protected its back, and peered upward 
with cold eyes set shallow and wide apart. 
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professor. This shoal 
would be a heap nicer if 
we beached that old devil 
somew heres. ’” 

The ray, apparently so open in 
its movements, proved a difficult quarry. 
It seemed to have none of the activity, the daring 
impetuosity of the game fishes. Bolling and 
the professor, quartering back and forth across 
the shoal, with the engine down to the quietest 
notch, saw nothing rise to their mullet and 
glistening squares of pork but an occasional dull 
sand-shark. Somewhere, basking placidly upon 
the bottom, lay the devil-fish, and doubtless, 
with more or less regularity, it moved about in 
the search for food, but the occupants of the 
launch failed to detect its presence. 

Day after day went by. The professor’s face 
grew longer behind the green veil. His time 
was limited, and in this paradise for collectors 
there was much that he was neglecting. 

Every slow crane croaking overhead, every 
necklace of drops flung up by a leaping fish, 
every prolific patch of sea vegetation roused 








impulses that he had to quell. The devotees of | 
science must be dogged. 

‘*There is so much, so much!’’ sighed the 
professor. ‘‘Jim, boy, I envy you all this. 
What a field to work in!’’ 

Bolling yawned. He was lolling in the 
stern, his fingers clutching a cord, on the farther | 
end of which a mullet was fastened. It seemed | 
such fruitless business. 

‘*We ain’t doing much now, sir,’’ he said, 
lazily. ‘‘I reckon that old devil’s gone up| 
No’th; just keeping his left fin close to shore, | 
| so’s he can kind of feel where he is. No trunk 
| to carry and no ticket to—to—get !’’ 
| He broke off, every flaccid line suddenly stif- | 
fening, and eyed the water close abeam, which 
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The line snapped taut, 
and the launch, in spite of her reversed engine, 
sprang forward, two sheets of water flaring from 
her depressed nose. 
‘*He’ll tear the bow out of her!’’ 





bawled 


| Bolling. ‘‘She won’t stand it, sir.’’ 
The professor, soaked with flying brine, 


roared back at him: 

““T’ll buy you a new one! 
Jim!’ 

It was smooth in the shallow cove, and fortu- 
nately the great ray did not try to head toward 
the sea. In rough water the launch must have 
filled or capsized in that terrific rush. 

The devil-fish drove straight for the mangrove 
point, as if to hur! itself upon the sedgy flat—a 

half-mile in thirty seconds. And then, as sud- 
| denly as it had bolted, the line fell slack. The 
launch, half-full of water, steadied to the kick 
| of her propeller. Bolling stopped the engine, 
and she lay drifting and spent. 

The professor shook himself and peered cau- 
tiously about. 

**I don’t like this,’’ he said. ‘‘Where is he?’’ 

**T’m glad we’re near shore,’’ said Bolling. 

The bottom here was muddy and the water 
opaque. They could not see below the surface. 
The line hung over the bow limp and motion- 
less. A heron rose from the sedge and flapped 
away, trailing its long legs. A drum-fish 
boomed solemnly; but the giant ray gave no 
sign. 

The professor moved uneasily. 

**There’s plenty of horse-power left in that 
brute yet. This waiting’s unpleasant.’’ 

**Look at the line!’’ said Bolling, 
softly. 

It was moving, almost as if caught 
by some quiet current. It ran out 
very slowly from the bow, then 
swung to starboard and passed astern, 
lengthening foot by foot. It was so 
gentle, so unlike the former evidences 
of the huge fish’s power, that it 
chilled the nerves of the watchers. 
It seemed as if the creature were 
meditating some crafty plan and 
working it out with human cunning. 

The professor followed the moving 
line with the muzzle of his rifle. 

“*T think I hit him that last time,’’ 
he said. ‘Big as he is, I don’t see 
how he can digest three of these 
long bullets. They’!l rip their way 

through a foot of solid oak.’’ 

**Here he comes! Look!’’ Bolling 
pointed with a shaking finger. 

The line had swung back abeam 
and slackened. Bloody bubbles were 
rising and cracking on the surface, 
and the water itself seemed arching 
upward with the quick rise of the 
huge bulk. 

But when the ray appeared, it 
backed off and began to circle the 
launch, rasping the tightened line 
along the gunwale. 

*‘Cut away, Jim,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘If that line catches on any- 
thing, he’]l upset us in a minute.’’ 

Bolling severed the line with his 
clasp-knife, but the ray continued 
to circle. Round and round the 
launch it swam, like a tiger creep- 
ing upon its prey. Four times the 
professor fired at it, and the vicious spat of the 
bullets told that he had not missed. 

‘*Toss me that box,’’ he said. ‘‘I think that 
beast means to rush us.’’ 

He tore open the fresh box of cartridges, and 
hastily filled the magazine. 

**T reckon we'd better run for it,’’ said 
Bolling, with a white face, and opened the 
engine to her highest speed. 

The launch surged forward, heading for the 
near line of sedge. At the moment the ray was 
astern, moving very quietly; but as it heard 
the swash of the propeller, and caught its 
meaning, its tactics changed. It shot forward 
with tremendous rapidity, passing the boat as 
if it were anchored. Then it wheeled, with 


Sit tight there, 





, 


“GIVE IT TO HIM!" SAID BOLLING, IN A SHRILL 
WHISPER, AND ROSE, HARPOON IN HAND 


For a moment it lay there, undulating like a | had grown opaque, as if struck by a slant of | an up-toss of water, and seemed to gather itself 


sail in light air; then with a supple folding of 
its huge pancake body, it curved downward 
and became a shadow again, that drifted over 
the wavering yellow bottom and disappeared. 
The professor drew a long and satisfied 
breath, and looked up at the sun, then across 


‘‘Nature is wonderful!’’ 
‘*We must get that fellow.’’ 

‘*Get the devil-fish ’’ cried Bolling. 

**Certainly,’’ said the professor. ‘‘I’ ve seen 
pictures and read descriptions, but —’’ He 
waved the memory of them aside contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Jim, I never imagined anything like 
that since I was a small boy afraid of the dark. 
Look here.’’ 


he said, gently. 


He held out his hand, and his fingers danced | 


like the prongs of a tuning-fork. 

“Um! 
appreciatively. 

‘Interested, Jim! Excited!’’ cried the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘I don’t know whether I’m afraid or 
not. It’s immaterial. A ray twenty feet across! 
I must get that fish, dissect him, know every 
inch of his monstrous body before I do anything 
else. Will you help me?’’ 

Bolling’s eyes suddenly glowed. 

**Sure I’ll help you! You’re game, all right, 





You-all are scared,’’ said Bolling, | 


| wind. But there was no wind and the surface | 
was glassy. | 

Very quietly Bolling leaned forward and 
stopped the engine. The dusky patch darkened, 
grew sharp in outline, and then the devil lay 
awash upon the surface, staring at the launch. 
Its huge, wing-like appendages stretched beyond | 
both bow and stern. 

‘Give it to him!’’ said Bolling, in a shrill 
| whisper, and rose, harpoon in hand. 

It was impossible to miss so big a mark. | 
The lance struck the fleshy back, and sank as 
if into blue mud. The professor, with his 
feet wide apart, rattled out a couple of shots 
from the magazine rifle. 

The ray struck out with one great wing and 
then with the other, lashing the water white 

jand throwing spray clear over the launch. 

Before the eddies had smoothed, it was gone. 

| The next moment it shot up ahead, broad as a 

sail, the harpoon-line streaming behind it. As 

it hung for a second, flapping, the professor 

| fired again. 
| **Look out for a rush!’’ cried Bolling, and | 
reversed the engine. 

| The ray fell back with a resounding slap, 
‘and instantly the line leaped over the bow. 
The professor hardly had time to brace himself 








for a rush. 

Bolling threw over the tiller, but before the 
sluggish launch could turn, the ray was upon 
them. Charging furiously, it sprang clear of 
the water, outspread like a gigantic bat, its 
enormous mouth distended and its two great 
fleshy fins flapping. As Bolling and the pro- 
fessor sprang overboard, the ray fell upon 
the launch, smothering it and beating its broken 
timbers under water. 

Bolling had taken a long dive over the side. 
When he came to the surface there was no trace 
of launch or devil-fish except the violent agita- 
tion of the water. But the professor’s head 
was visible, minus hat and glasses, and it 
nodded at him. Without a word the two turned 
and swam in toward the sedge close by, and 
crawled, dripping, among its crackling stems. 

The professor wrung himself out sadly. 

‘*What a pity he got away from us!’’ he said. 

‘*‘Why, I reckon we got away from him!’ 
Bolling’s tone was rueful as he stared at the 
spot where the launch had been. 

‘*Perhaps you’re right, Jim,’’ said the pro- 
| fessor. ‘‘I suppose we ought to be thankful. 
You’ll get another boat, and I’ve got material 
for a paper that will make the Ichthyological 
Society sit up.’’ 


, 
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THE FRONT OF THE PROPOSED NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
| eed and antiquity meet in odd ways. 
The oldest house in the United States, the 
one at St. Augustine, Florida, built in 1565, 
has been turned into a garage for automobiles. 


|" an attempt to fast forty days, a man suc- 
ceeded in starving himself to death in thirty- 
one days. His purpose was to prove that the 
mind controls the body. All great religious 
teachers and philosophers have already proved 
this, and a sound knowledge of their noble 
demonstrations should forbid such ignoble exper- 
iments. 


hen salaries are raised the German Em- 


peror does not like to be left out. The) 


pay of his Prussian ministers having recently 
been increased, it is reported in Berlin that he 
is about to ask that his own pay be raised 
‘because of the increased cost of living.’’ The 
Emperor seems to be human, after all. 
- state legislatures out of the forty-six in the 
country have petitioned Congress to call a 
Constitutional Convention in order to secure an 
amendment providing for the election of United 
States Senators directly by the people. A peti- 
tion from the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
states is required before Congress is required to 
call such a convention. 
b jgronecs ingenuity is equal to almost anything, 
as was proved the other day when it was 
found necessary to put fresh boilers in a New 
England grain elevator. Instead of stopping 
the machinery, a railroad locomotive was run 
alongside of the building, and a connection made 
between its boiler and the engine inside. Work 
was continued, and no employé lost a day. 
$e Frey ship in Admiral Evans’s fleet has 
beaten its former record by a good mar- 
gin.’’ That is as much as strategic secrecy 
can let the American people know of the target- 
practise of the fleet at Magdalena Bay. The 
officer who said it added, ‘‘The world will be 
astounded when the facts come out.’’ While we 
are waiting to be astounded, we can pass the 
time in being proud. 


he transitory nature of life in Alaska is shown 

by an incident in Dr. F. A. Cook’s account 
of his ascent of Mount McKinley, ‘“To the Top 
of the Continent.’’ He was in search of a town 
on Yentna River, when ‘‘at about ten o’clock 
we saw a big dory drifting down the stream. 
A corpulent miner, with all kinds of things, 
was in the boat. ‘To our question, ‘How far to 
Youngstown?’ he answered, ‘It used to be 
twenty miles above, but it just moved. I have 
the town in the dory, and am taking it down 
the stream.’ ’’ : 


Western woman asked the members of an 

Illinois woman’s club the other day if man 
was not created immediately after the brute 
creation, if woman was not made last, and if 
there was not considerable significance in this 
undoubted fact. There certainly is significance 
in it, as Burns noted when he said of Nature 
- Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, O. 

But two hundred years before Burns another 
writer remarked that woman was made when 
Nature was ‘‘a skilful mistress of her art.’’ 
What more do the ladies wish? 
Appeal to authority may be so slavish or so 

trivial as to dishonor the authority and make 
the appellant ridiculous. Did Lincoln approve 
of reducing the tariff on wool, and if wood-pulp 
had been in use in his day, what would he have 
thought of the tariff on that? What was Paul 
Jones’s view of the need of an American naval 
station in the Yappi Yappi Islands? Would 
Thomas Jefferson have sanctioned a course in 
Celtic in an American university? What would 
Jackson have thought of the Aldrich currency 
bill? These questions are no more absurd than 
many which are seriously discussed in journals 
and assembly halls. Great men are great pre- 
cisely because they act in obedience to principles 
which are too deep and broad to bind the answers 
to specific questions which arise in after times. 
pu have been accepted for the new post- 

office building in New York, and that city 
will in the near future have a structure large 
enough for handling the enormous daily mail. 
The building is to stand on the west side of 


Eighth Avenue, and will extend over the two | 


blocks between Thirty-first and Thirty-third 


five feet. 
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of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road up-town, it was at 
once agreed that the post- 
—— office should be near it. 
i 1 The site selected is across 
| i the street from the rail- 
ener i road-station. The archi- 
tects have planned a 
building which will be 
in harmony with its surroundings, and will 
have the dignity of a public structure. 
AM interesting contribution to a new work on 
English synonyms was made by Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa the other day. He was asked 
by Senator Bacon of Georgia if the provisions 
of the employers’ liability bill, recently passed 
by both Houses, would not annul the state laws 
on the subject. His reply was that they ‘‘would 
not annul but would supersede’’ the state laws. 
Pressed for an explanation of the difference, he 
said that ‘‘to annul a statute is to disregard it, 
to ignore it and render it a dead letter, but to 
supersede it is to overlay it with a greater juris- 
diction.’”” When the laughter had subsided, 
Mr. Bacon retorted that it was a distinction 
which did not amount to a difference. 
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SOLITUDE AND SKILL.* 


Ah, then comes the test of our work as best 
If we can but work alone. 
Bessie Estelle Harvey. 


WHERE PARTIZANSHIP HALTS. 


ongressmen of both parties agree on the 

( necessity of providing funds for running 

the government. Consequently, when the 

appropriation bills are considered in the Senate 

and in the House they are usually discussed on 
their merits, and not in a partizan spirit. 

Each House devotes much time to the great 
appropriation measure. The estimates are ex- 
amined, item by item, and the chairman of the 
committee in charge explains such changes as 
have been made in the budget of the previous 
year. If*salaries are raised, he tells the reason, 
and if more money is needed for scientific 
experiments, he sets forth the importance of the 
work. There is no partizan division on the 
maintenance of the Post-Office Department and 
the rural free delivery system. Neither do 
Congressmen divide as Republicans and Demo- 
crats on the appropriations for irrigation or for 
the preservation of the forests. 

It is when money is needed to carry out the 
policies of the party in power that the debates 
become political. Appropriations for the Phil- 
ippines, for an increased army or an enlarged 
navy, or for a shipping subsidy always chal- 
lenge opposition. Yet the party in power usu- 
ally carries out its policy on such matters in 
spite of obstructive tactics. 

Although the discussions are conducted in 
this spirit, and although there is rarely a vote 
which suggests a party division, the minority 
always holds the majority responsible for the 
grand total of appropriations, and accuses it of 
extravagance and waste of the public money. 
In so doing the minority is strictly within its 
rights, for it is the majority which proposes 
measures and is alone accountable for those 
which are adopted. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


pon the suggestion of the King of Italy, 

there was held in Rome, in May, 1905, 

an international conference in which the 
representatives of forty governments discussed 
the advisability of forming an international 
institute of agriculture. 

The conference decided that the formation of 
the institute was not only desirable, but neces- 
sary. A protocol was therefore drawn up and 
signed by all the representatives, and then turned 
over to the Italian government to be submitted 
to other governments. 

As a result of this action, forty-six nations 
have agreed to accept membership in the insti- 
tute, and have received notice that the perma- 
nent committee will meet in Rome on May 23d, 
to draw up a plan for the conduct of the insti- 
tute. This plan will be submitted to the general 
assembly, which will hold its first regular ses- 
sion in the autumn of this year. The gathering 
will convene in Rome, in a new palace built 
for it by the King of Italy, who has also 
endowed it with an income of sixty to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. 

The scope of the new organization will be 
world-wide, geographically, and will embrace 
everything connected with the growth, harvest- 
ing, marketing and transportation of whatever 
is produced by the soil. Some of the things 
which it will undertake are the securing and 
dissemination of more wide-spread and accurate 
weather reports, and better estimates of the 
effect of the weather on growing crops; the 


| simultaneous publication of world crop news 
streets, and run back three hundred and thirty- | and prices current; the elimination of famine 


The old post-office, in City Hall | districts; the cost of transportation ; the assimi- 


Square, has long been overcrowded, and the | lation of weights and measures. 


growth of the city has carried business up-town 


Some speculation has arisen as to the plan 


to such an extent that a new building nearer} which will be adopted for the publication of 
the business center has been demanded by the | intelligence. When it is midday in Rome it is 


people. 


When it was decided to put the terminal | night in Australia and dawn in New York; 





and the traders of one country will hardly 
consent to any postponement of publication to 
accommodate another country. The establish- 
ment of zones has been suggested. Europe and 
Africa would form one, North and South 
America another, Australia and Japan a third. 
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YOUNG VOICES. 


The distant voice of childref’s thoughtless glee, 
And maiden’s song, are all one voice of good. 
John Sterling. 
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HER HAT. 


he spring hat presents a new complication 
7 in civilized life. There are many places 

which the aforesaid hat does not fit. The 
girl who desires to send a long-distance tele- 
phone message is halted at the door of the tele- 
phone booth. Her hat will not goin. It is 
bad enough to have a heart too full for utter- 
ance, but worse to have a hat too large for 
telephonic expression. 

The door of the trolley-car is the next obstacle 
to the triumphal progress of the spring hat. If 
its wearer could once get into the car, she might 
perch on the edge of the seat, regardless of the 
danger to the eyes and noses of her neighbors. 
But as the door is not three feet wide and the 
hat is, her difficulty seems inadjustable. 

An architectural obstacle has arisen in certain 
churches where the choir occupies a rather small 
gallery. By actual measurement, one such 
gallery lacks four square feet of being large 
enough to accommodate the heads of the women 
of the choir, not to mention the men. The 
emergency can be met only by judicious absences 
and by arranging for the men to sit while the 
women stand, and vice versa ; but it is doubtful 
if this plan will be permanently satisfactory. 

One trembles to think of the plight of the 
wearer of one of these hats if she finds herself 
in a railroad accident. With the present size 
of the car window, she may be obliged to make 
a painful choice between her life and her hat. 
If she hesitates, one or the other may be lost. 

With all its imperfections on its head, or 
rather on its owner’s, the spring hat has one 
notable excellence. It is admirably adapted for 
ballooning. Its ample proportions fit it to serve 
either as parasol or parachute. Its wearer may 
alight safely from the wildest adventure among 
the clouds, blessing Dame Fashion for her 
up-to-date device, and commiserating the old 
fogies whose minds are too narrow to take in 


the glorious hat of 1908. 

| is the process of changing the responsible 
head of the government more simple than it 

is in Great Britain. A change may be neces- 

sary from a variety of reasons, but in almost 

no case can any complication arise. 

The most common cause of a change is the 
defeat of the ministry. In that event the premier 
may advise the sovereign to dissolve Parliament. 
If a majority of his supporters are returned he 
retains office; but if the elections go against 
him he must resign. Whether he resigns at 
once after a defeat in the House of Commons, 
or after the people have returned an adverse 
majority to Parliament, he advises the sovereign 
to send for the leader of the opposition, who 
then proceeds to form a government. 

When the premier dies in office,—an event 
which occurred three times in the nineteenth 
century,—the sovereign sends for the statesman 
who seems to be the next strongest member of 
the same party, and confers the leadership upon 
him. Sometimes he declines the office, and he 
may fail to form a cabinet if important public 
men refuse to serve under him. 

The other case is that of a premier whose 
health fails, or who for some other reason 
wishes to retire. This occurred when Mr. 
Gladstone resigned in 1894, when Lord Salis- 
bury did so in 1902, and lately, upon the retire- 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman. 
The outgoing premier in such a case suggests 
his successor to the King. 

The prime minister is virtually the head of 
the government. Any member of the cabinet 
who refuses to support his policy must resign. 
The sovereign is powerless against him so long 
as he retains the confidence of the House of 
Commons. Practically all the offices are in his 
gift. Almost the only obstacle to his supreme 
power in legislation is the House of Lords, and 
even that body does not oppose the government 
when the deliberate will of the people has been 
fairly ascertained. 
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THE BRITISH PREMIERSHIP. 
n no country under constitutional government 
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CONGESTED POPULATION. 


© nation has a finer opportunity than this 

N to learn the lessons of right living and to 

apply them, for in our country every 

sort of condition is represented somewhere, every 

stage of development can be studied in the life; 

young, growing communities can see the faults 
of the overgrown, and plan to avoid them. 

Such an exhibit as the ‘‘Congestion Show,’’ 

recently held in New York City, has its lessons 

for the remotest American village. It was 


graphically shown that most of the evils of a 
large city, ill health, poverty, crime, imperfect 
education, are due to overcrowding, to improper 
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distribution of population ; that the human being 
needs space to live and grow in, and that a 
large city is tolerable only when it is laid out 
with wise foresight. 

These obvious conclusions are important to 
every small American city; for almost every 
one bas the blind ambition to be bigger. If it 
is to grow large healthily and gracefully, the 
small city must study the history of New 
York, the problems it has met and failed to 
meet. What may not the young Western city 
which has not yet gone wrong learn from a 
comparison of the factory and tenement-house 
areas in New York? 

Even the farmer whose nearest neighbor is 
ten miles away is concerned with this city 
problem. Societies in the city are trying to 
send to him some of the people who are stuck 
in the city. Many of them have been brought 
up on farms in Europe, and would be useful 
on American farms. Moreover, the lesson of 
the crowded city should be driven home to the 
boy who thinks there is no chance on the farm 
or in the small town. The large city is the 
worst place in the world to be poor in, to fail 
in; and even to succeed in it, as one man in a 
thousand does succeed, is by no means the 
highest aim of wholesome American ambition. 
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TABLE - TALK. 


essimists have discovered a new grievance 

—that the fine art of table-talk is passing 

away. The stress and complexity of 
modern life is, they assert, accurately reflected 
in our tables, particularly our breakfast-tables. 
In place of a leisurely, cheerful, sociable hour, 
it is a time of rush, scrambles, monosyllables 
and newspapers. 

The charge is not wholly without foundation. 
The morning newspaper and the morning train 
or trolley have entered into the daily life to an 
extent unimagined half a century ago. Yet these 
very things, if they rob the breakfast-hour, 
should at least add to the pleasure and enrich- 
ment of the dinner-hour when the day’s hurry 
is over ; for certainly never before in our history 
have people been able to know all the varied 
and absorbing life of the world as to-day, and 
each dinner-table might, and to a certain extent 
should, become a small current-topics club, with 
free and intimate discussion of the great interests 
of humanity, to say nothing of the happenings 
of the family’s own individual world. 

A noted novelist has introduced us to a 
family of gentle breeding which customarily 
observed the ‘‘small nobilities of silence’’ at 
meal-time; but usually such silence indicates 
self-absorption, or unwillingness to make an 
effort to carry on a conversation. On the other 
hand, table-talk which consists entirely of per- 
sonalities, or of telling and retelling some item 
of neighborhood news, is a clear indication of 
poor mental fare, however generous the table 
may be in its offering to the physical man. 

Perhaps nowhere may a family’s culture, 
mental and spiritual, be so accurately measured 
as at its table. It is possible—so much may be 
conceded to the pessimists—that we have not 
yet realized either the full duty or opportunity 
of the meal-hour. Yet granting so much, one 
can by no means admit that the great clan of 
happy table-talkers has vanished into the past. 
There are gay, merry, clever, earnest, witty, 
sympathetic men and women at countless tables 
in countless homes. But there never can be 
too many. May their tribe increase! 
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es Moines, Iowa, has been governed under a 
new system since early in April. The gov- 
ernment is not divided into legislative and exec- 
utive branches, as is common in most American 
cities. The executive and legislative officers are 
the same. There are a mayor and four councilmen, 
each of whom is the head of an executive depart- 
ment. That which the mayor controls is called 
the department of public affairs. The mayor and 
councilmen meet together as a legislature and 
pass ordinances. The will of any three prevails. 
The mayor receives thirty-five hundred dollars a 
year, and each of the councilmen three thousand. 
It is maintained by the supporters of the law that 
the salaries are large enough to attract capable 
citizens to office. While considerable legislative 
power is vested in the elected officers, they are 
kept from disregarding the popular will by a pro- 
vision which compels them either to pass any 
ordinance submitted to them by a petition signed 
by a certain proportion of the voters, or to submit 
it to the general public at a special election. A 
slightly different system of city government has 
been in operation in Texas in the cities of Galves- 
ton, Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth, where it is 
said public affairs are now managed honestly, 
even if there has been no gain in economy. 
t was in Germany that the fireless cook-stove 
was perfected, and now comes news from a 
special consular agent that the Germans are 
making a fireless railroad locomotive. It is 
equipped with a boiler after the manner of other 
locomotives, but the water in it is heated to the 
necessary temperature from a stationary plant. 
Enough power can be stored in it to operate it 
four hours for switching purposes in a railroad 
yard, and it does not take more than fifteen 


minutes to charge it. 

A the formal request of the Swedish government, 
the body of Emanuel Swedenborg, which was 

buried in a church in London in 1772, has lately 

been disinterred and taken back to Sweden, 

where arrangements are making for a celebration 

















in honor of the man whom Emerson called the | 
“Jast father in the church,” and Carlyle classed 

with the great heroes of the world. Swedenborg 
was in early life an engineer and official mining 
expert for Sweden. He devised a way for trans- 
porting vessels overland to be used in besieging a 
city when their passage by sea was prevented by 
a hostile fleet. He was ennobled for this achieve- 
ment. His earliest book was a history of the 
theory of creation, written from a scientific point 
of view. Then he wrote another book containing 
his views on the relation between the soul and 
the body, and finally he sought to trace the soul 
to its place of hiding in the body. Thus he became 
interested in spiritual things, and in his later years 
devoted himself to theology, and developed a 
system which differs in important respects from 
every other. His followers, who have separated 
themselves from the other churches, call their 
organization the New Chureh, as Swedenborg 
maintained that the church which Christ founded 
eame to an end in 1757, and was succeeded by the 
New Church, or the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
described in the book of Revelation. 
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THE FIRST HEPATICAS. 


‘saren’t they lovely, lovely?” exclaimed Leila, 

rapturously, gazing at the bank of flowers 
she and her sorority sister, Julie, had discovered 
deep in the woods. “Is there any joy quite like 
that of gathering the early blossoms of spring?” 
She sank down on the mossy ground and gently 
plucked a bunch of the tender flowers. 

“It’s worth walking two miles beyond the end 
of the car line and scrambling over a high board 
fence, isn’t it, to find such little. beauties as 
these?” said Julie, as she, too, made a bouquet. 
“Won’t the luncheon-table be charming decorated 
with these sweet things? They are much better 
than the hothouse flowers we usually have at 
sorority lunches.” 

“Of course they will, and they are expecting 
something novel, for I said we should have a 
surprise for them.” 

When at last the girls, with their soft hair blow- 
ing round their prettily flushed faces, again scaled 
the fence, carefully guarding their precious flow- 
ers, they were surprised to see in such a lonely 
place two rather shabbily dressed old people—a 
frail little woman and a lame man—sitting on a 
log, gazing disconsolately at the high barrier to 
the delectable woodland. ; 

With deprecating glances downward at their 
disheveled clothes, Leila and Julie smiled with 
bright friendliness at the elderly couple. 

“Oh, you have the first hepaticas!” said the 
lady. “Could you spare me just one? We have 





come here every spring for years to welcome the 
early flowers, but this time we find ourselves | 
barred out by this new fence.” 

“She might have climbed it, but she wouldn’t | 
leave me.” The pathetic glance that the old man | 
cast upon his crutches as he spoke went straight 
to Leila’s heart, and she hastily replaced the few 
flowers she had begun to separate from her large 
bunch, and laid them all in the lady’s lap, where 
Julie’s, too, were quickly placed. 

“But, my dears, you mustn’t give me all your 
posies.” 

“We wish you to have them,” answered Leila. 
“We had the joy of gathering them, and you must 
have the pleasure of keeping them as long as they 
will last.” 

A moment later Julie said, as she and Leila 
walked away, ““We haven’t any wild flowers for 
the sorority lunch, after all.” 

“No, we have something better, though, a happy 
memory, and we can tell the girls about those | 
dear old people,” replied Leila. She turned and | 
waved her hand to the two still sitting on the log. | 

“Deary,” said the old man, replacing the hat he | 
had doffed, and bringing his gentle eyes from the 
girlish figures in the distance to the little woman 
beside him, “what a taste of spring-time we have 
had!” 
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AN ARGUMENT. 


he conversation on the piazza broke up and 

the young people scattered. Emily came 
through the room where mother sat sewing in the 
sunny bay window. 

“OQ mamsie dear, why will people argue?” she 
broke out, impulsively. “Philip and Meg have 
been hard at it again for an hour, and neither 
of them is convinced and both are angry, and the 
rest of us have been—well, hanging round the 
powder-magazine, stamping out sparks, till we’re 
hervous wrecks.” 

As she passed out, Philip strolled in, irately 
rumpling his hair. 

“It’s no use trying to argue with a girl, college 
or no college!” he grumbled. “They can talk all 
right, but they never learn self-control; and then 
everything’s personal. Just when you’re wholly 
«bsorbed in the subject, and suppose they are, 
they pull you up with a round turn, and you find 
you've hurt their feelings. What have feelings 
“ot to do with it, anyhow?” 

ile jabbed the scissors viciously into the window- 
sil, knocked a few spools out the window, and | 
Went off to recover them. Meg peeped in. | 

“Is Philip gone?” she asked. “I don’t want to | 
‘counter him again till he’s had time to calm | 
Cown. He does lose his temper so in an argument. 
|. s ridiculous to argue with college men, anyhow; 
Uy’re so coeck-sure and intolerant and aggressive 
As for Philip, his violence is intolerable. 
‘+ forgets his manners altogether. Why, he 
‘\rides up and down and roars. I stood it till my 
«drums were cracking, and then I just marched | 





dw 


and left him orating to the air.” 

ust then Philip returned with the spools, and 
other young folks came with him. Mother 
ded lightly, and apparently went on with 

uething she had been saying. 

And so,” she stated, tranquilly, “when Pro- 

; sor Huxley and John Bright, at a dinner-party, 
‘been discussing British imperialism, and | 


1 


] 


i xley closed his argument by declaring that 
lia had been won by the sword and must be 
| by the sword, naturally Bright was stirred to 
‘ve depths. 


It touched both his principles as a | 
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statesman and as a Quaker. He replied so vehe- 
mently that presently he was wholly carried away 
by his subject, and forgetting any possible personal 
application, passed from discussion to denuncia- 
tion—eloquent, magnificent, impressive, almost 
terrible. Huxley did not reply. Another guest, 
supposing him offended, offered sympathy, and 
reproved Bright. Huxley waved his words aside. 

“*Do you know,’ said he, ‘I never before under- 
stood how much a man might enjoy being told he 
was a fool.’ 

“I always thought,” concluded mother, inno- 


cently, “there was something particularly fine in | 


that story. It seemsto me the ideal spirit in which 
to conduct an argument—wholly earnest, wholly 
impersonal, and splendidly generous.” 

“O Phil, wasn’t it?” cried Meg, glowing. 


“They were a pretty fine pair, Meggy,” admitted | 


Philip. 
you?” 


“Wish we could have heard ’em, don’t 
& ¢ 


PILGRIMS AND NATIVES. 


mall wits have a fashion of saying that the 
Pilgrims, on reaching these shores, first fell 
on their knees and then on the aborigines. 
simple fact is, declares Rev. Frederick A. Noble 
in “The Pilgrims,” that these natives of the land 


were dealt with in a way to meet at once the con- | 


ditions of justice and mercy to savage tribes and 
of the safety and growth to Christian colonists. 


The Pilgrims ministered to the Indians in sick- 
ness. They arbitrated their =e and lessened 
jealousies and frictions between tribes. They 
saw that red men who had been employed by 
white men to do ony kind of work were properly 
remunerated for their services. 

Improper advantages were not to be taken of 
them in trade. When oppressed by cold or threat- 


ened 4p pee and they made appeals for | 


succor, these untutored savages were never turned 
unaided from the doors of their civilized neigh- 
bors. When discipline was necessary, the Pilgrims 
knew how to administer it. But justice and 
ness were the watchwords which ided them, 
and which characterized the Pilgrims in their 
dealings with the Indians. The Indian was helped 
in every way in which he could be helped. 

Palfrey says, “The shield of the law was held 
over him with assiduous solicitude. Whoever 
could be proved to have wronged him was made 
to feel that he had a watchful guardian, severe in 
measures of redress. The hurtful engagements 
into which he was most liable to be — this 
law declared to be null from the beginning, and 
special ss for humane and tender treat- 
ment of him were generously used.” 


&® © 


THE OLDEST ORGAN IN THE WORLD. 


n the Baltic Sea, forty miles from the mainland, 

lies the Swedish island Gothland, a Mecca for 
students of early Gothic architecture. In Wisby 
alone, the chief town of the island, with its popu- 
lation of eight thousand souls, may be studied 
what remains of no less than ten churches, some 
of which date from the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. The oldest of them is the Church of the 
Holy Ghost, completed about 1046. 


Professor Hennerberg, director in a German | 


music sehool, and especially interested in the 
study of medieval organs, visited _fifty-nine 
churches in Gothland, and in a little village called 
Sundre came = the remnant of what is unques- 
Genaty the oldest known organ in existence. 


he case alone has survived the fret of seven | 


centuries; the holes for pedals and manuals are 
placed as in modern instruments, and inside one 
can see the chamber for the bellows and judge 
of their action ; the exterior is adorned with paint- 
ings dating from about 1240. 

Jhen this ancient instrument could no longer 
serve its original purpose, it was used as a sacristy, 
and for the safeguard of holy vessels and vest- 
ments was kept in careful repair; hence its excel- 
lent preservation to our day. 
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HIS PENALTY. 


ew light is constantly being thrown on Biblical | 


history. The latest exegete on Scriptural 
subjects seems to be a small girl in Germany. 


The Heimgarten tells the story of her solution of a | 


problem, says Pastor Rosegger of Gratz. 


I visited a school one day where Bible instruc- 
tion was a part of the daily course, and in order 
to test the children’s knowledge, i asked some 
questions. One class of little girls looked particu- 
ae bright, and I asked the tallest one: 

“What sin did Adam commit?” 

“He ate forbidden fruit.” 

: i Who tempted Adam?” 

“ ve ” 


“Not reall Eve, but the serpent. And how was 
Adam punished ?’ 

The girl hesitated and looked confused. A little 
eight-year-old raised her hand and said: 

“Please, know.” 
How was Adam punished ?” 
“He had to marry Eve.” 


* ¢ 


A MARTYRED PUSS. 


good story on circumstantial evidence is told 


by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The late | 


Senator Vest of Missouri was once defending a 
young man from the charge of larceny. The evi- 
dence against him was purely circumstantial, but 
strong. 


Vest urged that no man should be convicted on 
circumstantial evidence alone. 

“Why,” he said, “when I was a boy I knew 
another lad who, while his parents were absent, 
went into the pantry and nearly devoured a custard 
pie. Then, fearing the consequences, he looked 
about for means of hiding the traces of his guilt. 

“He seized the cat, smeared her face and paws 
with the custard, and then took the innocent erim- 
inal into the back yard, and shot her. As he did 
so, the boy observed to me: 

“*There goes one more victim of circumstantial 
evidence!’” 

Vest won the case. 


* © 


' SELFISH ETIQUETTE. 


> pone rules in an old book on etiquette seem to° 


encourage a practise commonly ealled “look- 
ing out for number one.” Here are two of them: 


When cake is passed, do not finger each piece, 
but with a quick glance select the best. 

Never refuse to taste of a dish because you are 
unfamiliar with it, or you will lose the taste of 
many a delicacy while others profit by your absti- 
nence, to your lasting regret. 


The | 


ind- | 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. {Adr. 








FRIENDS HELP 
ST. PAUL PARK INCIDENT. 


felt languid and dull, having no ambition to get to 
my morning duties. Then in about an hour or so 


stomach would come over me with such force I 
would frequently have to lie down. 

“At other times I had severe headaches; 
stomach finally became affected and digestion so 
impaired that I had serious chronic dyspepsia 
and constipation. A lady, for many years State 
President of the W. C. T. U., told me she had 
been greatly benefited by quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee; she was troubled for years 
with asthma. She said it was no cross to quit 
coffee when she found she could have as delicious 
an article as Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled with 
chronic dyspepsia for years, found immediate 
relief on ceasing coffee and 
twice aday. She was wholly cured. Still another 
friend told me that Postum Food Coffee was a 
Godsend to her, her heart trouble having been 
relieved after leaving off coffee and taking on 
| Postum. 
| “So many such cases came to my notice that I 
| concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and 
| I quit and took up Postum. I am more than 





| appeared. I am well and happy.” “There’s a 

| Reason.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 

| pears from time totime. They are genuine, 
true, and fall of human interest. 














Boys! 
Take Your Choice 


Here are two cameras which make 2 1-4 x 
3 1-4 pictures of as good a quality as can be 
obtained with the largest instruments. 


Premo Junior 


A daylight-loading box camera. 

So easy to operate that you won’t have any 
trouble making ee with it in ten min- 
utes after you get one. 

Just open back—dropin Premo Film Pack— 
close back and all is ready. 

Point the lens at any object—pull out a 
black paper—press the button and the expo- 
sure is made. 


PRICE ONLY $2.00 


Premoette 


Works in the same easy way, but folds up 
so you can carry it in your pocket. 

It’s the smallest camera for 24x3% pic- 
tures in the world. 


PRICE $5.00 


Show this advertisement to your parents. 
These cameras are good enough for them to 


use, too. 
Catalogue at the dealer’s or mailed free on 
request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Company 
28 South St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















| LOOK FOR 
THE “DIAMOND” 


Trade << Mark 


which is slightly raised on the surface of all genuine 
Fast Color Eyelets if you would have 
SHOE EYELETS 
That Can't Wear “BRASSY” 
Genuine Fast Color Eyelets can al- 
ways be distinguished by the DIA- 
MOND <@ Trade-Mark. Made 
with tops of solid color, they 
always look new. Ask your 
shoe dealer about them. 


United Fast 
Color Eye- 
let Co. 





“After drinking coffee for breakfast I always | 


a weak, nervous derangement of the heart and 


beginning Postum | 








y pleased to say that my days of trouble have dis- | 
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Figure Out the Cost 
Before Decorating 
Your Walls 


The best of anything is gen- 
erally the highest priced, but 
Alabastine—the artistic, clean 
and durable wall covering—is 
an exception. Alabastine costs 
much less than wall paper, 
paint, burlap, or any of the 
customary wall coatings, and 
it’sagreat dealmore attractive. 

Alabastine, coming in many 
soft, velvety tints, is not only 
the most beautiful and dainty 
of wall coverings, but by using 
it you save money—and that’s 
worth considering. 


This Is How Alabastine 
Saves Money 
These figures are the results 
of actual experience. They 
show just how much Alabastine 
saves for the thrifty house- 


keeper: Ghewensh, 
nan ‘eeannibe 1%4c 
Wall Paper ...............: 5c 
Se ED ccensoccocens oceans 10c 
Wall Paper (Washable) ... 19c 
Burlap ....... PPTTTTTTTiTTr 30c 





The saving is really more 
than is shown by the figures 
that we have given above, 
because you can apply Ala- 
bastine yourself—or if you 
want expert service, you 
may employ a painter or dec- 
orator. hen, when your 

walls are once covered with 
Alabastine, you do not have 
to scrape it off when = wish 
to redecorate. Simply cover 
up the carpet and furniture, 
and apply another coat of Ala- 
bastine—and you may change 
the tint if you careto. This 
saves half the cost of redec- 
oration. 


The Artistic Wall Covering 


Alabastine is a powder, comes in 
properly labeled packages, and sells for 
50c. a package for the white, or 55c. a 
package for any of the tints. 

Alabastine will not rub off, or scale 
off. When it hardens it becomes a part 
of the walls. It will put brightness into 
a sordid and dingy room, for its smooth, 
cheerful and harmonious tints are artis- 
tically perfect. To use Alabastine it is 
necessary only to mix it with cold water 
and apply with a wide flat brush. 


Free Book 


Alabastine is sold by hardware, drug, 
paint and general stores. But if you 
want to know more about it before buy- 
ing a package, just make application like 
form below, send to us with your name 
and address, and a 2-cent U. S. stamp, 
and we will send you free our Alabastine 
book, which shows the various tints of 
Alabastine in colors—and tells you all 
about it. 

Or, if you will send us 10c. in U. S. 
stamps, we will forward a copy of 
“ Dainty Wall Decorations,” a valuable 
and beautifully printed book, crammed 
full of suggestions for home decoration. 
It tells how to estimate cost of materials, 
how to Alabastine a wall, and gives many 
admirable hints on arranging original 


















color schemes. 

The Alabastine Co., 
925 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dept. Z, 105 Water St., New York City. 
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The Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





I am interested in decorating mv home at small expense. 


Mail me free book for which find 2c 5. stamp 
BNIB s 6200 cesveeevves 


EE Tih, ave cess vacecedvsscvisionnes 





The Sanitary Wall Coating 



































BY 
od made His dwelling in my heart to-day: 
Flung wide the shuttered windows to the 
dawn 
And let the light in, ray on level ray, 
Till all the dark was gone. 


He swept the drowsy chambers clean as snow 
And set the sills a-blossoming with flowers. .. . 

So in my heart’s house moved He to agd fro, 
Twelve wondrous, wondrous hours. 


The shapes of fret and discontent and hate 

That had been wont to claim the place as home, 
Paused, fearful, in the shadow of the gate, 

And dared no nearer come. 


Once Sorrow’s shadow darkened at the door, 
And I looked up and bade it be my guest, 

Shrinking nor fearing; and behold! it bore 
A blessing in its breast. 


Yea, and those dreary ghosts of memories 

I long had known,—sad, furtive-footed things,— 
To-day I marked their gentle presences 

By the soft sound of wings. 


Smiling, I bent me to my burdens’ weight, 
Singing, I wrought before my busy loom 

With threads of gold. Uplifted and elate 
I met the folding gloom. 


To-night God roofs me with His tranquil skies 
And lights His steadfast stars, and takes away 

The twilight’s pictures from my straining eyes, 
And all the sights of day. 


Unloosed, unshod, I hear across the deep, 
Still dark the world’s last murmur faint and 
cease ; 
And, folding quiet hands, I fall on sleep, 
Safe in my House of Peace. 


* ¢ 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


young widow had been 
A left with one small son 


dollars. In time she remar- 
ried. Her husband cherished 
the son as tenderly as the 
two who were born later. 
The boy received a good 
education and business train- 
ing, but as he approached 
manhood he refused to be 
restrained, and on his twenty-first birthday 
demanded the fortune his father had left him. 

The stepfather advised the young man not to 
withdraw it. He offered to make him a junior 
partner in his own business if he would remain 
at home; but the young man insisted, and the 
older man made an accounting on a most gen- 
erous scale. 

Said he: ‘‘When I married your mother, I 
told her that the money left her by your father 
should be invested for you, and that I would 
take care of her. I havedoneso. The business 
in which I invested the money has prospered 
in these nearly twenty years, and your ten 
thousand dollars is now fifty thousand. Unless 
you have some definite plan for the use of it, I 
should not advise you to withdraw it all.’’ 

lt was nearly five times what the young man 
expected, but he demanded it all, and it was 
paid. He left home, and wasted his substance 
in riotous living. 

After a time a friend wrote to the stepfather, 
saying that the young man was doing badly, 
and nearly out of money. The stepfather replied 
that the time had not come for him to interfere. 
And so the young man went his way, and a 
number of years went by. 

But the inevitable end came. The money 
was gone, and the young man’s hopes were 
gone. And then he wrote home for money to 
return. 





The stepfather sent the money, and met the | 


young man at the train. The young fellow 
was in shabby clothing and looked forlorn 
enough. The stepfather said, ‘‘Your mother is 
very anxious to see you, and we will send word 
of your safe arrival, and that you will be at 
the house in an hour or two.’’ Then he took 


the young man to the barber’s shop, where he | 


had a bath and a shave, and then to a clothing- 


and about ten thousand | 
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his deeper humiliation; but for this kindness 
he was totally unprepared, and he could no 
longer be restrained. He broke down and wept. 
The words of gratitude and sorrow poured forth, 
and he promised to be faithful. 

The years have gone by, and the partnership 
continues. The three sons are still with the 
father, and it seems as if it had always been 
so. Those who know the story say that if any 
difference can be discerned among the three 
sons, it is only in this, that the returned prodigal 
is still, after years at home, the most faithful 
of the faithful three. For he loved much because 
he had been forgiven much, and because he had 
been forgiven freely and without reproach. 

‘*And so,’’ said the man who told the story, 
‘that good old story of the prodigal son keeps 
repeating itself in varying forms, and it is good 


to know that every now and then it turns out | 


quite as well as it did in the Bible.’’ 
*® 
A LAST LESSON. 
utting the finishing touches to a bronco’s 
p education is sometimes exciting business. 
“Bronce” was a big black beauty of a colt, 


but as mean as he was handsome. He had never 
been properly broken by his first owner, and his 


| second master put him into the hands of the best 


horse-breaker in camp, hoping for an improve- 
ment. How his education was completed is de- 


| scribed in Out West. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





“They called this pony a outlaw afore I took 
a-holt of him,” remarked the “bronco-buster,” 
when the training of the black beast was well 
along. ‘‘Shucks! Nowadays if a hoss bucks his 
saddle-blankets off’n him the boys say, ‘Outlaw! 
Bad bronco! Guess I'll ride that ol’ hoss over 
yonder.’ 

“T’ve sweated most o’ the ugliness outen him 
a’ready,” continued the trainer. ‘He ain’t got but 
one mean habit left, an’ to-day I’m a-going to l’arn 
him to fergit it.” 

The mean habit referred to was this: When 
Brone decided to go straight ahead, he’d go. 
Over rocks and down the steep banks of a wash, 
through cactus and the well-named cat’s claw; 
and if the chollas pricked him or the curved claws 
of the brush snatched at his flanks, he would 
throw in some fancy bucking for good measure as 
he tore along. Butturn? Never 

The trainer took his riata from the saddle-horn. 
tied one end to the rope bridle, or hackamore, and 
fastened it securely under the jaw. Then he 

tted the colt, working toward its flanks, until 
the animal allowed him to reach the and 
fasten a loop of rope in its heavy strands. 

The free end of the riata was passed through 
the loop in a way which would bring the horse’s 
head and tail together when tightened, and by 
passing the riata once more through both hacka- 
more and loop it was prevented from slipping 
when released. 

“Now for the grand merry-go-round!” an- 
nounced the trainer; and standing away from the 
colt’s heels, he pulled the riata taut till the animal 
was bent nearly double. “Keep turning till I say 

e can stop!” he’ commanded; and in fact the 

wildered creature was revolving like a top, 
slowly learning the old lesson of his race—that 
man’s will is law for the horse. 

At the end of twenty minutes or so the trainer 
decided that the stiff neck was sufficiently limber. 
When he moun he discovered his error; the 
Stepeened horse pranced and bucked with him, 
and finally tried to roll over the rider, who sprang 
from the saddle just in time. 

But his patience was by no means exhausted. 

“Here’s a sure way to make ’em limber,” he 
announced; and picking up a large flat stone, he 
tap the horse’s neck for a few minutes steadily. 
but not with sufficient force to hurt him. “He'll 
feel that pretty soon, an’ find it easier to turn 
than brace his tender neck against the reins.” 

When the pony had been reversed—that is, tied 
head and tail on the opposite side—and allowed to 
rotate another half-hour, he was dripping with 
sweat, and completely subdued. 

The trainer mounted, and the colt allowed him- 
self to be ridden about the flat until he tangled in 
his trailing riata and fell, the rider still on top. 

“Now we’ll turn him loose an’ see how he be- 
haves hisself,’’ remarked the trainer ; and unsling- 
ing the ropes, he again mounted and rode the now 
tractable horse in circles and figure eights, turning 
and wheeling at will. 

“T’d a heap sooner twist this critter’s neck with 
a rope,” the trainer concluded, “than have him 
break his back an’ mine, too, over yonder cliff.” 

This was the justification of Brone’s hard lesson. 


THE TRUE WASHINGTON. 


nless the reader knows more about the 
“Father of his Country” than school-books 
ever taught him, he will not be prepared to 
hear that George Washington, one day when he 
was some sixty odd years old, laughed so heartily 
at something that happened at Mount Vernon that 
he rolled onthe ground. In £verybody’s Magazine 
Mr. Owen Wister brings before his readers the 
real Washington, the man whom the starving, 
ragged Continental soldiers idolized; and so one 
comes to know the wealthy store of human facts 
about Washington. 

Hero-worship is not alone responsible for placin; 
Washington in too unearthly a light. He himself, 
through endurance of adversity and surmounting 
it, came to have a presence so majestic, and so 
—_ held his stormy yaceene in firm control, 

nat these were forgotten by his biographers, who 
gave us, in consequence, a statue instead of a 


man. 
To this impression another has materially con- 


store, where he was suitably attired. When he | tributed, his portrait by Stuart, so well known to 


entered the home he was well dressed and no 
longer a prodigal in appearance. 

Each attempt on his part to bring the conver- 
sation to a point where he could tell the story 
of his wrong-doing was skilfully turned aside. 
He was shown a room in the new and larger 
house where the family then lived. 
ready for him, and he was told that it was his 
own room, and in it were some of his old fur- 


his sins. 

After a day or two the stepfather said to him, 
‘*Your two brothers are now my partners, but 
there is room in the business for all four of us. 
Would you like to go in with us?’’ 

The young man had come home with a bitter 
heart, ready to steel himself against the re- 
proaches he knew he deserved, ready to resent 
any advertised act of kindness or attempt at 


It was | 
| 


nishings. But by no word was he reminded of | 


| 
| 


all of us. In our national imagination Washington 
stands stiff, in somber dress, almost forbidding 
in countenance, looking as if even smiles were 
unknown to him. Of course he could look so. on 
occasions, but who of us was ever taught what he 
said about being painted ? 

“At first I was as restive under the operation 
as a colt is of the saddle. The next time I sub- 
mitted very reluctantly, but with less flouncing. 
Now no dray-horse moves more readily to his thills 
than I to the painter’s chair.” 

not these words, with their sense of amuse- 
ment at himself, shed a es light over the 
cold image that has stood so long in our minds? 

There were moments in battle, and other mo- 
ments as well, when he acted with a promptness 
that must have been appalling. He came one day 


| during the Cambridge winter upon the beginnin 


| of a 


| f 


ght between some soldiers newly arrived 
rom Virginia and some Yankee troops. The 
New Englanders had made fun of the Southerners’ 
costume, and although harmless snowballing was 
all they at first indulged in, they had got further 
when Washington rode upon the scene. Such a 
fight was full of danger to our cause, as jealousy 
between North and South was bitter. 

The commander-in-chief sprang ——~ from 
his horse, seized two soldiers by their throats, 





and shook them together until, when he had fin- 
ished, everybody else had taken a prudent depar- 
ture and the stage was vacant. 

Yet this fierce spirit was at times overcome by 
At the Battle of Long Island, when 


tenderness. 

he saw the slaughter of Americans beginning, he 
wrung his hands and cried aloud, “Good God, 
what Upon 


rave fellows I must this ear lose!” 
another occasion, when other soldiers were being 
ay ay near New York, and he was powerless 
to help it, he is said to have wept like a child. 


THE HARBOR BUOY 
BY JAMES PLAISTED hee tr 
Sexy GRE tts 
he red-capped spar-buoy dips and bobs 
In the teeth of the swirling tides ; 
With wrench and pull, 


At ebb and full, 
It tugs, and tugging, sobs: 


“It’s oh! to see the ships stand out, 
The bellying topsails flap. 
The bell to hear, 
And the sailors’ cheer, 
And the boatswain’s pipe and shout. 















“Yet never a point to north or south, 
And never to east or west, 
With might and main, 
Tho’ I tug my chain, 
To swerve from the harbor’s mouth!” 


And then the Storm-Wind shrieks like grief; 
The rust-gnawed iron yields; 
And the buoy floats free— 
But on the lee 
A ship breaks on the reef. 


* © 


HER REAL OBJECT. 


ne of the many little humors of married life 
QO is illustrated in a story from the Chicago 

News. A man’s wife had been to call on 
a friend, and from her had received the most 
glowing description of the husband of another 
friend. She came home full of the subject, and 
proceeded to enlarge upon the virtues of the 
matrimonial marvel. 


on says he’s just a model,” she began. 
‘Fine 

“She’s certainly lucky—a great deal more than 
most women are. He doesn’t belong to a single 
club, Ellen says. He did, but he gave them all 
up when he married. He said he was going to 
make his home his club.” 

“How noble of him!” said the man. 

“You may sneer,” said his wife, “but I think it 
was sweet of him. I know some men who make 
their clubs their homes.” 

“Some clubs are pretty comfortable.” 

‘Yours must be.’ 

“It is. If you were only there I’d never leave 


“T suppose not,” said the man’s wife, smiling a 
little, nevertheless. “But he must be splendid! 
Ellen says he doesn’t drink or smoke or anything ; 
and she was there a week, and she never saw so 
much as an irritated look on his face, and there 
were times when the meals were simply awful. 
She remarked it to Grace, and Grace said he was 
said the man. 

, it really is, because I know how exas- 
rating Grace can be at times. Whatever she 
oes he thinks is exactly right. He never finds 
fault with her. If she wants him to do anything 
for her he does it without a murmur, and he’s 
awfully handy. When — were without help he 
scrubbed all the floors and did the swoems all 
the time. He would have cooked, too, if Grace 
had let him; but he did all the rough, hard work. 
And he’ll sew a button on his clothes any time.” 

“Does he take care of the baby?” 

“There is no baby, but if there was he would. 
Why shouldn’t he?” 

“That’s the question. Why not?” 

“And no matter what she wants, he’ll always let 
her have it. Ellen says she has the loveliest fur 
set that he gave her. She didn’t even ask for it. 
Just hinted that she would like to have it; and 
next thing she knew, it was delivered at the 

use.” 


“am I to understand by this that you want a 
se 


“You know perfectly well that I don’t. If I 
did it wouldn’t be much use hinting. If I got it 
when I asked for it I should be lucky.” 

“You certainly would,” admitted the man. 

“Well, I’ve got em and I suppose I’ll 


have to make itdo. But don’t you think Grace is 
a lucky girl?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the man. “Don’t 
they ever quarrel?” 


“Quarrel!” exclaimed his wife. “Didn’t I tell 
ou ) ne now that he never uttered a cross or impa- 
jient word?” 

“You didn’t say anything about Grace.” 

“Tt takes two to make a quarrel, doesn’t it?” 

“Not when you’re married. I don’t suppose it 
is = as_ satisfactory to a woman if she can’t 

et her husband to lose his temper. You say he 

oesn’t. Then I should say Grace was unfortunate 
in her choice. You wouldn’t like it if you couldn’t 
ever make me mad. You'd miss half the fun, and 
you know it. Own up, now! Would you want 
me round the house all the time and doing the 
family ironing? Wouldn’t you want to get rid of 
me one or two evenings in the week? And how 
would you know whether the meal was good if I 
didn’t growl when ft was bad?” 

“Well,” said the man’s wife, ‘I don’t know that 
I should want to have you too , because you 
= young, and I don’t want you to die. 

u aan 


“What is it?” asked the man. 

“Of course, darling, if you did want to get me 
that set of furs it would be just as cheap in the 
end, because I’ll have to have them next winter, 


anyway.” 
A York Sun, the rise and progress of the col- 
lege in the middle West. Up tothe beginning 
of the Civil War the college man in the middle 
West and the Southwest was an exception. The 
president of a small college in the interior of one 
state visited a town several times in search of 
students. 


His first visit was an event. It was announced 
in the pulpits that the president of the college 
would address the citizens in the court-house on 
the advantages of college education. The court- 
house was filled. But when the president had 
finished his talk, and asked for students to enroll, 
there was no response. 

It was not because the citizens were ignorant 
or too poor. They appreciated education to a 


* 
GOING TO COLLEGE. 


Southwestern man describes, in the New 


limited extent, but believed the private school 
offered all the advantages necessary. 

Another obstacle in the way of the college edu- 
People then were not 


cation was the home tie. 















rim BOOS 
c) 


accustomed to travel as now, and many fathers 
and mothers were opposed to anything that would 
take their children from home. 

The president of the college went back to the 
town three times before he succeeded, and got 
ony one boy at the last. 

nfortunately for this zealous educator, the boy 
secured was dull, and returned from college duller 
than ever. He was a black eye to college training 
in that vicinity for a long time. 

After the incident died out, another boy in the 
town, whose father came from the Old Dominion, 
was sent to the University of Virginia. The day 
he started for college was an event in the town. 
The best people went to the steamboat to see the 
young man off. The pours] then was a loug one— 
water, stage and rail. The weekly newspaper in 
its next issue made the event the big news of the 


week. 

He did not return till he had finished his course. 
When he did return, with honors, his coming was 
like a jubilee. 

He rode in an open barouche through the busi- 
ness portion of the town as if he were a hero. 
Women Fong = him from the grounds by which 
the carriage passed. In the evening the youn 
man was serenaded. He responded from the old 
portico of the home. The people who listened 
were stirred. They followed him exultingly into 
his home, where they were liberally entertained, 
for his father was a Virginia gentleman. 

That was the beginning of college education in 
the town. A company of students went to the old 
university the nextterm. A year after that colleges 
sprang up all over the state. 

If these incidents make a strange picture to an 
Eastern man, they also illustrate the spirit of the 
country. No missionary work for colleges is now 
required in the middle West and Southwest. 








A TURKEY IN INSTALLMENTS. 


uring the financial stringency, says a West- 
D ern banker, we were compelled to limit the 
amount our depositors might withdraw to 
ten dollars per day. It occasioned some incon- 
venience, but most of our patrons took the matter 
philosophically. One man, though, an eccentric 
old farmer, was highly indignant when we refused 
to let him withdraw sixty dollars at one time. 


“Doesn’t the money belong to me?” he de- 


manded. 
“Certainly,” I told him, “but we have other 
depositors to accommodate, and as the Eastern 
banks have tied up our money, we can pay out 
only a limited amount each day.” 
explanation did not an ar to be very satis- 
| So, partly to mollify him and partly be- 
cause I knew that he had unusually fine poultry, 
I — oy with him for a Thanksgiving turkey. 
I paid for the turkey in advance,—a good stiff 
4 ce,—and he promised to deliver it dressed on 
hanksgiving morning. At an early hour he ar- 
rived with a large bundle, but when the wrapper 
was removed from the package it proved to be a 
pasteboard box containing a solitary turkey leg 
and this note: 


Dear Sir. The demand for turkeys has been enor- 
mous, and as I have other customers to accommodate, 
— supply you with only a part of your turkey each 

y. 
I was considerably put out, but I made the best 
of the matter and bought another turkey at the 
butcher’s shop for our Thanksgiving dinner. The 
next morning the farmer sent a turkey wing, and 
the following day we got a thigh, and for over a 
week that eccentric old fellow sent to town every 
seoening, a piece of that turkey. Then I receivec 

8 note: 


Dear Sir. Your colored cook informs me that you 
have “done gobbled all that turkey,” and I wish to 
warn you that youare overdrawing your account. You 
didn’t bargain for the gobble. 


*® 


THE TIP HABIT. 


merican travellers in Europe find a great deal 

A of trouble with the omnipresent need of 

“tipping” those from whom they expect 

any service, however slight. They are very apt to 

carry it much too far, or else attempt to resist it 

altogether. There is a story told of a wealthy but 
ostentatious American in a Parisian restaurant. 


As the waiter placed his order before him he 
said, in a loud voice, “Waiter, what is the largest 
tip that you ever received ?” 

“One thousand frances, monsieur.” 

“Eh bien! But I will give you two thousand,” 
answered the upholder of American honor, and 
then in a moment added: 

“May I ask who gave you the thousand frances?” 

“It was yourself, monsieur,” said the obsequious 
waiter. — 

Of quite an opposite mode of thought was an- 
other American, visiting London for the first time. 
Goaded to desperation by the incessant necessity 
for tips, he finally entered the wash-room of his 
—- only to be faced with a large sign, which 
read: 


“Please tip the basin after using.” 
“No!” said the Yankee, turning on his heel. “I 
will go dirty first!” 


REAL TALENT. 


T" editor of the Bushby Clarion leaned back 
in his chair and surveyed his visitor with a 
solemn and unwinking gaze. ‘You want to 
know if there’s any good reporter in this town?” 
he said, impressively. ‘‘Well, there is. There’s 
Gid Hobart.” 


“What sort of work can he do?” asked the 
visitor. 

“His capabilities haven’t had their full chance 
yet,” said the editor, slowly, “‘but he’s getting on, 
and I’m afraid we’ shall lose him before Jong. 
Why, last week that fellow wrote a two-column 
account of a fire that was thrilling, I tell you!” 

“Farmhouse, old mother, grandfather born 
there, and so forth, I suppose?” said the visitor. 

“No, sir!” said the editor. “It was a deserted 
hen-house, that’s what it was. I can tell you, that 
takes talent! We can’t expect to keep Gid with 
us always.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Now, own, won. 11. Ablest, balest, tables, 
stable, bleats. 


I. Il. 

2. CLARA ASPEN 
LEMON SHORE 
AMUSE POLES 
ROSIN ERECT 
ANENT NESTS 


3. Olympus—Snow-Bound— Whittier ; Plymoutl 
—The Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow ; 

1ebec—Taking of Quebec—Goldsmith ; Rome— 
Childe Harold—Byron; Scotland—Bruce and the 
spider—Bernard Barton ; Troy—Alexander’s feast 
—Dryden; Uz—Book of Job; Venice—Childe Har- 
old—Byron ; Warsaw—Announcement of General 
Sebastian to Chamber of Deputies, 1831; Xanadu— 
Kubla Khan—Coleridge ; Yarrow— Yarrow unvist- 
ted—Wordsworth ; Zembla—Essay on Man—Pope. 
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Said the treacherous Fido, “ How silly for Tommy to hide there with Willy! 


A GAME OF MARBLES. 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


t was pretty hard to stay in the house on a rainy Saturday, 
| especially when one had a great many new marbles with 

which to play. As Leonard Reese looked thoughtfully at 
his collection of ‘‘jaspers,’’ ‘‘alleys’’ and ‘‘glassies,’’ he said, 
‘*| wonder who first thought of playing marbles ?’’ 

‘*A good many wiser ones than you have asked the same 
question,’’ replied mama, ‘‘but no one really knows, although 
it is pretty certain that boys used them more than two thousand 
years ago.”’ 

**T don’t see how any one can tell what boys did so long 
ago,”’ said Leonard, doubtfully. 

Mama smiled. ‘‘As I went to market this morning,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I found several marbles in the alley back of the house. 
Ilow do you suppose they came there?’’ 

“Oh, some of the boys must have been playing there!’’ 
exclaimed Leonard, eagerly. ‘‘How many did you find? 
What did you do with ’em? May I ask Teddy to give them to 
the boys ?”’ 

‘*We’ll talk about that presently,’’ answered mama, ‘‘but 
first I would like to know how you can be so sure they belong 
to the boys?’ 

‘‘Why, mama, course they do! Who else would use them ?’’ 

‘Did you see the boys?’’ persisted mama. 

‘‘No, but I’m sure they were there playing marbles and lost 
these, for nobody but boys care for marbles.’’ 

“Very likely,’’ replied mama, ‘‘and I presume the men who 
found marbles in Pompeii and among the ruins of old Eastern 
cities were just as sure as you seem to be that boys had been 
playing with them. But these first marbles were only water- 
rounded stones, very different from the fine ones you have 
to-day.’’ 

Leonard looked at his marbles critically. 

‘‘Who do you s’ pose made the first real ones?’’ he asked. 

**No one knows,’’ said Mrs. Reese, ‘‘but as early as 1620, or 
nearly three hundred years ago, they were sent from Holland 
to England, and the little Dutch boys had played with them 
for years before that time.’’ 





‘*Where are marbles made?’’ asked Leonard, curiously. 








‘*IN NOOKS AND CORNERS.’’ 
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THE PINE-TREE’S SECRET. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


he pine-tree lifted his proud head high, 

While the frolicking winds went trooping by; 
The boisterous winds that high and low 
Had tramped that morning over the snow. 
They had climbed to the top of the bleak round hills, 
Had loitered to jeer at the captive rills. 
O-ho!” they cried to the pine-tree old. 
We can guess, we can guess what your great arms 

hold! 
They are empty nests; for away, on wing, 
The — have flown where the south winds 
sing.” 

The pine-tree sighed,— he had grown so wise 
From the old white owl with the blinking eyes,— 
The pine-tree sighed, but he whispered low 
To the sunbeams merry that danced below, 
A secret we, who are friends, may Know. 
The winds went on with rollicking shout; 
They scattered the brown little leaves about; 
And they never knew—nor do to this day — 
What the faithful pine kept hidden away. 
But the sunbeams merry, he welcomed them all; 
They climbed with never a fear or fall 
Higher and higher where, lo! on his breast 
The brave old pine held a warm, round nest. 
The sunbeams smiled as he gave them a peep, 
Three small flying-squirrels fast asleep! 
Round and fuzzy and puffy and gray, 
While mama squirrel had flown away 
On her funny flat wings from tree to tree 
To bring some nuts to her babies three. 
The winds heard only the pine-tree’'s sigh; 
But we Know him better, you and I! 














‘*Nearly, perhaps quite, all of them are made in Germany, 
and the little German children do a great deal of the work.’’ 

**How do you know they do that, mama ?’’ 

**Because I once visited a: marble factory in Germany, and 
saw them making the common gray ones, like those,’’ pointing 


CUBBY-HOLES. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 
* like a house built all up-stairs, 
With boxes and the floor for chairs; 
And full of cubby-holes, just right 


For me to live in out of sight. 


In nooks and corners | would stay, 
And I| would always live that way; 
And all my cubby-holes should be 


Just right for one, or two, or three. 


Like homes of lords and high-born dames, 

My cubby-holes should all have names; 
“The Castle” and “The Witch’s Glen,” 
“The Secret Cave” and “ Robber’s Den.” 


And like the buccaneers of old, 
I'd bury tons and tons of gold; 
And sometimes play I had with me 
A princess in captivity. 


And could I be a monarch grand, 
I'd have no rooms in all the land; 
For though there were a million souls, 


They all should live in cubby-holes. 








So I'll make a big noise, and they'll know that the boys are playing some trick on Miss Milly. 


to some upon the bed. ‘‘They were made from a kind of stone 
found near Coburg in Saxony.”’ 

‘*Tell me about them !’’ said Leonard, eagerly. 

‘*The stones are quarried in large blocks and taken to the 
factory, where with a hammer they are broken into little 
cubes. Sometimes as many as a hundred of these cubes are 
placed in cireular grooves in a round stone, something like the 
millstone in a grist-mill. By means of water, or horse-power, 
this stone goes round and round all the time, while tiny streams 
of water are flowing through the grooves and over the bits of 
marble. 

‘*Above this lower stone is a second stone, or stout oaken 
plate, called a ‘runner,’ which comes just low enough to press 


| upon the bits of stone as they are whirled round and round, 


and by this means in a very short time—not more than fifteen 
minutes—they have become perfect spheres.’’ 

‘*Why-ee!”’ cried Leonard. ‘‘I didn’t suppose that was the 
way to make them! It’s just the way the sea makes the round 
stones we find on the beach.’’ 

‘Yes, the principle is the same,’’ replied mama, ‘‘but these 
are only the cheaper and coarser marbles. 

‘‘When they want to make them a little better the tiny 
spheres are put into a wooden cask lined with stone cylinders, 
and as these are made to revolve, the friction makes the marbles 
very smooth, and they are afterward polished with some of 
their own dust mixed with emery powder. Now they are 
called ‘polished grays,’ and cost more than the others. Some- 
times they are stained different colors, and they are then known 
as colored marbles. It means considerable labor, doesn’t it?’’ 
ended mother. 

Leonard looked at his marbles with new interest. 
alleys made in the same way ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. Reese, ‘‘those are made from clay. They 
are pressed in wooden molds, painted in fine circles or broad 
rings, and afterward baked. 

‘*These are only the cheaper kinds; the better ones are 
molded, painted and fire-glazed. The jaspers and agates are of 
glazed and unglazed china, marbled with blue, green and 
brown. As for the glass marbles, some, I believe, are blown, 


” 


**Are the 


| while others are rounded by grinding.’’ 


Just here Mrs. Reese was called away, and Leonard found 
that the sun was out and the sidewalk dry again. 


‘“*YOU ARE LATE AGAIN!’’ 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Every child born into the world with an inherited 
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or ERP DP, he Arbitration Treaty with Great 
: Britain, which now awaits ratification by 


the Senate, has one feature which is entirely 
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new. Under its terms, the British government, 
before concluding any special agreement for 
arbitration in any matter affecting the interests 
of a self-governing dominion of the British 
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Empire, reserves the right to obtain the concur- 
rence therein of the government of that dominion. 
This is a significant concession to colonial inter- 
ests. e 
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Wood Rollers 


escaped assassination April 20th. He was 
attacked by five cadets of his body-guard, in his 
palace, and received a slight wound. His 
assailants were immediately shot. 

Ee 

aes Troops have crossed the Persian 

frontier, near Lenkoran on the Caspian 
Sea, for the purpose of punishing Kurdish 
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brigands. ‘There have been several encounters 











between the troops and the brigands, with con- 
siderable losses on both sides, and there is gen- 
eral alarm and disquiet along the border. The 
region infested by the brigands is mountainous 
and difficult of access. Russia has assembled 
heavy reénforcements on the frontier, but the 
Persian government seems not to regard its 
course with suspicion, and has ordered troops 
heard. Satisfaction guar- of its own to cooperate. 
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S00 Dees, Sept. 5, Bow Tere. S* Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
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resigned his office as prime minister of Great 
Britain April 5th, died April 22d, aged 71. He 
was elected to the House of Commons for Stir- 
ling-in 1868, at the age of 32, and represented 
that constituency up to the day of his death. He 
| had been the leader of the Liberal party since 
1899, and prime minister since 1905. He was 
|onee chief secretary for Ireland, and twice 
secretary for war, and in all public positions 
through his long career was distinguished for 

tact, sincerity, sagacity and courage. 
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allowed on every bicycle we sell. | 
We Ship on Approval and trial | 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S 51, Chicago AT Republic. — Among the interna- 
tional agreements recently ratified by the 


| republic of San Marino, in Italy, which has 
| maintained an independent existence for cen- 
| turies, although it has an area of only 38 square 
| miles and a population of 11,000. The sover- 
| eignty of this tiny republic has been respected 
| by its powerful neighbors, and nearly 200 years 
| ago Pope Benedict XIV said of it, ‘‘San Marino 
| is a tough bread-crust; the man who tries to 
bite it gets his teeth broken.’’ 
& 
| acedonia.—The Russian program for the 
| pacification of Macedonia has been ex- 
| plained in a statement made to the Duma by 
|the Russian foreign minister. It includes a 


under this plan, would remain an advisory body ; 
| it would have no executive authority, and could 
| not remove a corrupt judge, or reverse an unjust 
decision, or punish a misbehaving gendarme. 
Nevertheless, the Russian proposals are sup- 
ported by Austria-Hungary, Germany, Italy 
and France, Great Britain alone demanding 
more substantial reforms. 
& 


Or” the German Language may be 
spoken at public meetings in Germany, 
under a bill which the Reichstag has adopted 
| by a vote of 200 to 179. Election meetings and 
international conferences are excepted, and a 
period of 20 years will be allowed to elapse 
before the law is enforced in districts where 60 
per cent. of the population now speak a lan- 
guage other than German. The Poles in the 
eastern provinces, the Danes in the north, and 
the French in Alsace-Lorraine are the principal 
groups of non-German inhabitants affected. 
& 


pw in Central America.—The govern- 
ment of Guatemala has ratified the Central 
| American peace treaty, which was drawn up 
by the peace conference which met at Washing- 
ton last November. This completes the accept- 
ances by all the signatory powers to the 
convention. The principal. feature of this 
agreement, which was outlined in this column 
January 2d, is the creation of a permanent peace 
court, to which all the signatory governments 
bind themselves to submit all controversies of 
whatever sort which may arise between them. 
& 


ear-Admiral George Beall Balch, the 

senior retired officer of that rank in the 
United States navy, died April 16th, aged 87. 
| He served with the naval squadron through 
| the war with Mexico, commanded the steam- 
| ships Pocahontas and Pawnee in the South 
Atlantic squadron in the Civil War, was super- 
| intendent of the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
1879-1881, and reached the age limit in 1883, 
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after more than 40 years of service. 


| Senate is an extradition treaty with the ancient | 





| scheme of judicial reform and an extension of | 
| the powers of the financial commission to the | 
| control of the local tribunals and a supervision | 
|over the local police. But the commission, | 





y to torturing, distiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender 
solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to 
be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with 
the best, the purest, and most effective treatment 
available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood are in most 
cases speedy, permanent and economical. (Adv. 
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in Paint— 
Put your measure on the can to begin 
with. You will find a gallon (231 
cubic inches) of Paint, not can and 
paint. Ask an honest, fair minded 
painter to “brush out” a gallon on 

house. You will both see that it pays. 
Tet it stay on in all weathers and you will 
find that no other pays as well. 
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FR Write at once for “Paint and Paint- 
ing’’—just what all house owners ought to 

ave, 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers— Varnishmak 
Dayton, O. New York Chicago Tice 


Send for Catalog No. 253 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Mfrs.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 


Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 
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The No. 2A 


BROWNIE 


Built on the Kodak Fe pe poe Kodak film car- 
tridges and may be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. No dark room for any part of the work. 
A perfectly a little camera for snap-shots 
or time sapeoee 

THE 1908 KODAK CATALOGUE fully de- 
scribes and illustrates our six styles of Brownies, 
and fifteen styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from 
31.00 to over $100,00, and fully explains the daylight 
development methods which have done away with 
the dark room. Free at Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Pictures, 2'4 x 4%. 
Price, $3.00. 














COLLARS 
CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


YOUR DESIRE FOR COMFORT 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will 
not be satisfied until you wear Linene collars. 


If you can’t find them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cts., we will send sample box by mail 
prepaid for 30 cents, or a single sample for 6 cts. in U.S. stamps. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N4, Boston, Mass. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Say ous Den- 
tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adv. 


The he Hayes Method 


ful because Individual, 
personal, Skilful, Reliabie "Experienced. 70,000 cases. 
References anywhere. WRI FOR BOOK 37-¥Y. 








Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
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CARLETON CANOES 


For paddling or power. Made of best State of Maine cedar, | 
igter, ——— wood than other cedars. odels for 
ve 80 years’ experience. Write for Justrated 

Be vert bongs Carleton Canoe Co., Indian Landing, Old Town, Me. 








PRING showers do not 


as to really make the 
wearing of rubbers nec- 
essary, but they do make 
the ground damp, and the 
ordinary shoe takes up 
dampness like a sponge. 
Before you know it your 
feet are wet, and there 
is no surer way to under- 
mine the health than to 
go with wet feet. 


res. The Cum- he orth 
ming sce.) Narr, Commie Shoe 
— has a sole that is abso- 
lutely damp proof— 


you can wal day on 
da — ground and never 


This Priscila Oxford is 
stylish and up to date, 
and the most durable 
shoe you ever wore. 


wa, ~ non $5.00. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(? 





$2.00, $3.00. og3.50, $4.00. 

7 your dealer will 
not su ‘pply vow, a sy sell 
you ¢ Tirest. his 
name and ask y yo 
logue. 


Deft E Soe Wuhan 
3 nm 
Boston, Mass. 


HEINZ 


Tomato 
Soup 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 











orms as Planters.—Many readers may 

recall the surprise they felt on reading 
Darwin’s book on earthworms to find how 
|the great naturalist had lent an irresistible 
| charm to so apparently unpromising a subject. 
| tt led them to entertain a respect they had 
| never previously felt for the humble borers in 
|the earth. It now appears that earthworms 
must be regarded as useful otherwise than as 
simple cultivators and renewers of the soil. 
According to Mr. E. A. Andrews, they are tree- 


holes, and grow into seedlings, which, under 
favoring conditions, may become flourishing 
trees. * 


lpwrgng ed Lightning Stroke. — 
Prof. A. Herschel, in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Royal Meteorological Society for 
October last, describes the extraordinary effects 
produced by lightning in the midst of an open 
moor in Northumberland. A hole 4 or 5 feet 
in diameter was made in the flat, peaty ground, 
and from this half a dozen furrows extended 
on all sides. Pieces of turf were thrown in 
various directions, one 3 feet in diameter and a 
foot thick having fallen 78 feet from the hole. 
Investigation showed that in addition to the 
effects visible on the surface, small holes had 
been bored in the earth radiating from the large 
excavation. ® 


eat and Gems.—Mons. F. Bordas informs 

the French Academy of Sciences that very 
remarkable effects upon the color, and conse- 
quently the value, of gems of the crystallized 
alumina variety may be produced by heat. 
Exposure to a temperature of 572° Fahrenheit, 
maintained for a long time, causes the yellow 
eolor of Oriental topaz and of artificial yel- 
low corundum to disappear. The rare gem 
known as the Oriental emerald may be produced 
by subjecting a sapphire-blue stone to the tem- 
perature above mentioned. On the other hand, 
according to Bordas’s experiments, the cathode 
rays have no effect upon the color of these stones. 


( 


aws without Teeth.—An explanation of 
the manner in which a soft steel disk re- 
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HAT delicate piquan- 
cy—how rich and 
smooth—how inde- 

scribably good, these are your 
thoughts at first taste of Heinz 


Tomato Soup. And there 


really never was a better soup. 


Every material entering into 
it is a result of Heinz exacting 
system of selection and pre- 
paration. Tomatoes, sun- 
ripened, firm and fresh, en- 
riched with pure cream; no 
meat or stock; then comes the 
seasoning (the real art in cook- 
ing) with spices of virgin 
strength and purity, especially 
ground by Heinz. 





In the sunny, airy Home of 


37 


these good things are blended and 
cooked with a precision that leaves 
no doubt as to uniformity, and the 
finished product comes direct from 
the burnished kettles to you in the 
Heinz Improved Tin — no loss of 
flavor, no exposure, no contamina- 
tion. Let us send our booklet 
“The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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volving at a high velocity cuts hard steel has 
recently been sought with the aid of microscopic 
The result corroborates the view 
hitherto held that the material acted upon is 
heated at the place of contact to the fusing-point, 
and then brushed away. The high temperature 
appears to be confined very narrowly to the 
point of contact, so that a thin gash is cut. 
The temperature of the revolving disk does not 
rise so high, because of the large surface area 
of the disk. The part of the disk in contact is 
continually changing, while the frictional energy 
is concentrated on a very small area of the 
material subjected to its action. 
& 
rtificial Diamonds.— Notwithstanding the 
frauds recently practised with regard to 
the making of diamonds by artificial processes, 
the possibility of thus producing these precious 
gems exists, and has 
frequently been demon- 
strated since the initial 
success of Professor 
Moissan. Sir William 
Crookes recently de- 
lighted an audience at 
the Royal Institution 
by showing the process 
of making artificial 
diamonds from carbon 
dissolved in liquid iron. 
The essentials are very 
high temperature, very 
high pressure, and pure 
iron as a solvent. The 
diamonds produced are only of microscopic size, 
but they possess all the properties of nature’s 
own product, and when they are magnified about 





Professor Moissan 


planters also. They draw the flat seeds of the | 
silver maple into their burrows, and such seeds, | 
in districts too dry for them to germinate if | 
left upon the surface, sprout from the worm- | 








30 diameters with a microscope some of them | 


present quite a formidable appearance. In shape 


| they recall the famous Cullinan diamond, the 
| largest known in the world. 


& 


Orpoises at Play.—A remarkable photo- 

graph of half a dozen porpoises, playing 
under water, just ahead of the bow of a steam- 
ship travelling at the rate of 13 knots an hour, 
has been published by a correspondent of 
Knowledge, Mr. C. H. Gale. The sea was 
calm and the photograph was made by leaning 
over the bow of the vessel. Mr. Gale calls 
attention to the singular fact that the porpoises, 
while easily maintaining their position ahead 
of the ship, showed no apparent effort or motion 
of body, tail or fin. Yet he thinks that they 
were not carried along by movement of the 
water in front of the vessel, because air-bubbles 
were seen rushing from their backs, and the 
photograph shows the effect of these bubbles 
by the white streaks on the backs of the animals. 
Sometimes they rolled over sidewise, but always 





maintained their position. 








Margaret Louise Squier, 
Kingsbridge, N. Y. 


What do you think of this fine baby? 

Isn’t she a darling? 

Raised on Mellin’s Food? 
of “ our loving friends.” 

Beautiful, well, strong, and happy from morning 
till night. A baby to be proud of. 


Yes, she is another 


Just the kind of baby your baby will be, if you 
feed her rightly. 

In the first few years every minute should be 
devoted to growing and not to just 


“worrying 
along.” ‘Worrying along” means improper feeding. 

Colic and constipation and sour stomach and all 
the rest of infantile troubles—are bad—really they 
are—and they handicap a baby a lot. 

Now, you know Mellin’s Food is the standard 
infant food of the world. 

You know its glorious record. How it raised 
the children of the German Emperor—and the other 
little people of Royalty. How it has saved thou- 
sands upon thousands of weak, little babies and 
reared successfully the tens of chousands, yes hundreds 
of thousands, of well ones. 

You know Mellin’s Food is the food by which 
all others are judged, and you know that Mellins’ 
Food babies, being properly fed babies, are perfectly 
developed babies—happy, rugged and beautiful. 

Why, so common is it to see Mellin’s Food 
babies like this little one, that you often hear every 
fine looking baby affectionately called “a perfect 
Mellin’s Food baby?” 

Did you ever think of the tremendous meaning 
behind such a remark? 

Your baby wants Mellin’s Food. 

Your baby needs it. 

And it isn’t fair to waste priceless time exper- 
imenting. 

Don’t wait. Buy a bottle of Mellin’s Food 
to-day. You can get it of any druggist. Mellin’s 
Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


MELLIN'S 
FOOD 






























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. hg to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 






Boston, Mass. 





JAUNDICE. 


aundice, or icterus, is not a 

disease, but only a symptom, 
occurring in the course of 
other diseases; but it is so 
striking a symptom, and one 
so easily recognized, that it is 
often regarded as a disease 
in itself, while the underlying 
condition of which it is a symp- 
tom is looked upon as its cause. 

It consists in a staining of 
the skin, the eyes, and indeed 
all the tissues of the body, with the coloring-matter 
of the bile, which is not cast out, as it should be, 
but is taken up by the blood and carried to all 
parts of the body. 

It is produced in one of two ways: by obstruc- 
tion to the outflow of bile or by the action of some 
poisonous substance which alters the constitution 
of the bile. The first form, “obstructive” jaundice, 
is the result of more or less complete closing of the 
channels through which the bile escapes from the 
liver. This obstruction may be due to plugging 
of the passages by gall-stones, to the presence of 
a tumor pressing upon the passages, or to inflam- 
mation and the resultant swelling of the mucous 
membrane lining these passages. 

The other form, called “toxemic’’ jaundice, is 
an accompaniment of certain general diseases, 
such as malaria or yellow fever, of poisoning by 
phosphorus and other chemical substances, or of 
acute atrophy of the liver. 

The color of the skin varies, according to the 
intensity of the jaundice, that is, according to the 
amount of bile coloring-matter circulating in the 
blood, from a light lemon to a bright saffron hue, 
or even a dark yellowish green. The eyes are 
frequently the first to show the yellow color, and 
in mild cases may be the only parts where the 
jaundice is visible. The saliva, perspiration, and 
other secretions are usually stained yellow. 

There is generally an increase of perspiration. 
Itching also is very common, and this, like the 
‘ perspiration, may be general, or limited to certain 
parts of the body, and grows worse at night. 

Sufferers from jaundice, unless fever is present, 
usually have a slow pulse. Headache, and some- 
times dizziness, is complained of, and the patient 
is likely to be exceedingly irritable. 

There is no treatment for the jaundice itself. 
An endeavor must be made to discover the cause, 
and if this can be removed, the skin will speedily 
resume its natural color, and with this will disap- 
pear the itching, the headache and tthe other 
symptoms so often associated with the jaundice. 
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A TICKLISH TRICK. 


he feat known as the bag and spear trick has 

been considered one of the greatest of the 
Hindu magician’s art. In this trick, says a writer 
in the New York Press, the Hindu fakir has his 
assistant get into a sack, the mouth of which he 
firmly secures, and then unceremoniously hurls 
his helpless victim to the ground. Without a sign 
of warning, the fakir drives his spear through the 
center of the bag. 

After withdrawing his weapon, upon the point 
of which no blood-stain appears, the fakir stands 
and gazes dreamily over the heads of the spec- 
tators. The body within the bag flounders about 
as if in mortal agony. At last, when the occupant 
is apparently dead, the fakir again plunges his 
spear into the motionless body. The same antics 
are repeated. Then the fakir releases his attend- 
ant from the bag, and he steps out without a 
scratch upon his body. 

Although the trick is performed with all the 
carelessness imaginable, it calls for more patience, 
skill and exactness than any of the so-called black- 
art achievements. From the time the attendant 
enters the bag, both fakir and assistant count 
every breath they take. When a stated number 
of breaths have been taken, the fakir makes his 
thrust, and the occupant of the bag is prepared to 
avoid it. Then the count begins again, and at the 
proper time the spear is driven through the bag a 
second time. In order to evade the spear and 
make it appear to pass through his body, the 
assistant doubles up in as small a form as pos- 
sible. His legs are drawn up close, with the chin 
resting upon the knees and the arms folded round 
the lower limbs across the shins. When in this 
position, at the fiftieth breath, the spear passes 
under the attendant’s arms between the abdomen 
and the thighs. 

The slightest miscalculation by either the fakir 


| 
iven to sub- 





or his assistant would mean a serious if not a 
mortal wound for one and an unheard-of disgrace 
for the other. 

That fakir and attendant are able so to train 
themselves to breathe in perfect unison while 
| giving one of these performances, when the slight- 
| est variation in time by either would be fatal, is 


| certainly wonderful. 
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RECOGNIZED HIM AT ONCE. 


AXnons the many rebuffs received by solicitors for 
charity funds, that described in the following 
story from the New York Tribune illustrates a 
gentle wit which must have pleased almost as 
much as a generous contribution: 


A clergyman in a small Western town entered 
the oflice of the local paper, and said to the editor: 

“IT am_ soliciting aid for a gentleman of refine- 
ment and intelligence who is in dire need of a little 
ready money, but who is far too proud to make his 
sufferings known.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the editor, pushing back his 
chair, “I’m_ the only man in the village who an- 
swers that description. What is the gentleman’s 
name ?’ 

“TI regret,” said the minister, “that I am not at 
| aa | to diselose it.” 

“Why, it must be I,” said the editor. “Itis I! 
It is I, surely! Heaven prosper you, parson, in 
your good work!” 
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NO CLOUD ON HIS. 


C— Brownson, eighty-four years old, but 
still erect and vigorous, was riding leisurely 
homeward on his bay mare Kit, when he was over- 
taken by a man residing in the next township, 
with whom he had a slight acquaintance, and they 
fell into conversation. 


“T have just been down to the county seat,” said 
the other, “on what I suppose you would say is a 
foolish errand, inasmuch as I fave lived where I 
am for thirty-seven years, and nearly everybody 
within forty miles of here knows me. I have been 
proving up my title.” 

“Your title?” 

“Yes; and let me tell you, colonel, you had better 
Es up yours. You never can tell what may 
1appen.’ 

“Tam not afraid about my title, sir,’’ majesticall 
answered Colonel Brownson, who had never owne 
an acre of ground in his life. “1 won it, sir, in the 
Mexican War!” 


* ¢ 


FEEDING THE STOCK. 


he victim of the following story, told in Mrs. 

Henry W. Cole’s “A Lady’s Tour Around 
Monte Rosa,” was possessed of a keen sense of 
humor. Otherwise his dignity might have been 
ruffled by the unconscious revelation which came 
to his ears. 

In the course of Mrs. Cole’s travels she met the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery, the poet, who told her 
an incident of his early career in the pulpit. When 
he was first admitted to holy orders he was ap- 

inted curate in a rural Scotch district, and lodged 
n the house of a small tenant-farmer. 

Notwithstanding his office of clergyman, the 
family did not appear to hold their boarder in high 
veneration, for one day he heard the woman serv- 
ant call out to her mistress: 

“Missis, shall I feed the pigs first, or gie the 
mon his dinner?” 


* 
WITH FATHER’S MUSIC. 


ragdon, the composer, was working on his 
symphonic poem when the baby’s lusty ery 
| was heard from the nursery. Bragdon bore it 
| manfully for five minutes, expecting baby’s mother 
| to come to the rescue. Then he opened the door 
| and shouted up-stairs: 

“What is the matter? Harry, are you teasing 
| the baby?” 
| “No, papa.”’ 





“You must be doing something to make him ery.” 


All Ethel and I did was to 


papa—truly! 
ng him to sleep with your lullaby.” 


0, 
| try to si 
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AMENDED. 


he editor was dreaming in his ‘“‘den’” when the 

door opened and a rather stern-visaged woman 
entered, without apology, says a writer in the 
Baltimore Sun. 

“Will you kindly explain,” she began, grimly, 
thrusting a newspaper clipping under the editor’s 
nose, ‘“‘why your reviewer refers to my recent book 
as a ‘History of Female Suffrage by a new His- 
terical Writer’ ?” 

“Quite unpardonable,” said the editor, 
“Of course the word should be spelled with a ‘y.’” 


* ¢ 


TWO LITTLE SLIPS. 


eS slips to the hospitals are pretty likely 
to be matter-of-fact records and more or less 
tragic, but occasionally, the New York Sun re- 
ports, a bit of unconscious humor is found in them. 

A slip at Gouverneur recently reported that a 


driver of a hansom had received his injuries by 
“falling off a perch,” and the man’s name was 


ird. 

Another Gouverneur slip announced that the 
ponent was hurt by ‘falling off water wagon”’—a 
all, it might be added, which is always dangerous. 


*® 


HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


A gentleman interviewed the laundryman in 
regard to lost garments, says a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly, with the following result: 

Laund an—I regret to tell you, sir, that one 
of your shirts is lost. 

ustomer—But here I have just paid you twelve 

cents for doing it up. 

Laundryman—Quite right, sir. We laundered it 
before we lost it. 

* 


“WITH SHINING MORNING FACE.” 


**-Phis luminous paint,” said a young father, 
according to the Philadelphia Record, ‘ought 

to be an excellent thing among families.” 

“How so?” asked a friend. 

ye said the young father, “you just touch 
up the baby’s face with it before retiring, and then 
yon 1 ee to give him his bottle without making 
a light. 
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When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. (Adv. 








TAMP COLLECTORS! Send 25c. to-day fora 
6 months’ subscription to id's Stamp Weekly, the 
largest, best printed and best illustrated weekly stamp 
paper in the world. We give each new 6-months’ sub- 
seriber a nice stamp collection cat., value $3.75, FREE. 
Address The Redfield Pub. Co., 751 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


STAMMERERS. 


We teach natural speech by thoroughly scientific 
and natural methods. COME TO THE BEST. 
Write to-day for FREE 1908 catalogue and trial offer. The 
North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Strong Arms 


For 10c, in stamps or coin. 


I will send, as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
build up shoulders,arms, forearms 
and hands withoutany apparatus. They 
are beautifully illustrated with twenty 
half-tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
211 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 























HAVE YOU VARICOSE VEINS? 
If you have this trouble or Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Leg Swellings, Muscular Cramps, 
heumatie Joints, ete., a 
should try our Seamless Heel 


‘oven to measure from new elastic. 
Careful record kept of every 
ease treated. Immediate relief 
and many permanent cures. 
Customers everywhere. Sure 

t. Mfrs. prices. Send for 
book J fun articulars. 
Curtis — dell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market 8t., Lynn, ' 

















Pope 
Bicycles 


The Pope name 
plate means even 
more to your boy in 
the long life and 
service he will get 
out of his bicycle 
than it did to you 
thirty years ago. Pope wheels have the same 
strong grip on lea ey to-day that they 
had more than a quarter of a century ago. 


Columbia—Cleveland—Tribune— Rambler. 


The Pope Mfg. Co. builds heavy machines 
for heavy work, light machines for racing, 
chainless machines for best all-around service, 
and the most perfect children’s bicycles in the 
world. There’s probably a dealer in your 
town who sells Pope Bicycles. See him—but 
anyway write and tell us what kind of a 
wheel you want, how much you want to pay. 

We'll Send Catalogue and Recommend 
a Wheel at a Price That Will Fit. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Ct. 







































































¥7/ _Beautifies without any injurious after- 

7 effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 
ials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, which 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting EMD 


Dr.GRAVES' | 
TOOTH POWDER, oS 


Excellent for good teeth—and 
better for poor ones. 

Assures pear! white teeth. 

Destroys accumulative tartar. 

Your dentist recommends it— 
and he knows. 

On receipt uf 10c.,to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample. 
At all druggists,in handy metal 
cans or bottles, 25c. and 50c. 








A delightful, fragrant mouth 

wash—with a pleasant 

after-taste—very bene- 

ficialtogumsand teeth, 

too. At vourdruggists, 
25c.—50c.—$1.00. 

A liberal sample—enough 

to prove its worth — sent to 

any address for 10c. to cover 


ge. 
Meade & Baker, 

91 Franklin St., Chicago. 

(Formerly Richmond, Va.) 


PRESERVES THE TEETH 
DESTROYS AL. GERMS OF D:SEASE 
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izes furniture polishes. 


both free. 
New York City. 


Look for this trade-mark. 
It appears in red on every 
bottle of genuine 3 in One oil. 


If you don’t get 3 in One you don’t get the 
first, the best and the only oil for lubricating, 
cleaning and polishing—preventing rust. 


3 in One removes spots, stains, scratches 
and scars from fine furniture, all varnished, veneered or polish 
surfaces; makes a bright, glossy, lasting finish on piano-cases 
more quickly, more cheaply, and better than any furniture polish. 
Contains no grease or acid to soil or injure. 


Our new way of cleaning and polishing positively revolution- 
One-tenth the oil will accomplish ten times 
more results with one-half the labor. 


FREE— Write for full details “how to use” and generous sample— 
Do itnow. 3 1N ONE OIL COMPANY, 43 Broadway, 















Absolutely odorless. 

















THat DAINTY Mint CovereD 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


Chiclels 


At All the Betterkind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in $¢,10¢and 25¢ Packets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood store can't supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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CAMP, FIELD AND WOODS 
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CAMP LIFE is considered by many one of the most delightful of 


spring and summer recreations. 


styles of ‘Tents. 


quoted include the poles and pins complete. 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 





We offer for this purpose two 
These are made of durable white drilling. The prices 





























Length and Breadth. | Height of Tent. | Height of Wall. Price of Tent. Price of Fly. 
6 x 6 6 feet. 3 feet. $ 4.50 $ 1.75 
a ee i 7 a >” 6.00 2.50 
7%x 9% 7 3 7.00 3.25 
9%x 9% 9% “ 4 10.50 4.00 
10 x12 9% * 4 12.25 5.25 
12 x15 9% ‘ 4 15.00 6.50 
14 x17 10% 4 18.50 8.75 
14 x20 12'4 5 24.00 10.50 
+ 99 
“A” TENT. 
Size, 6x6 feet . . Price, $3.75 | Size, 7x9% feet. . Price, $ 6.00 
Size, 7x7 feet. . Price, 5.00 | Size, 10x12 feet. . Price, 10.25 








The following offers will appeal especially to boys who delight in the opportunity for 


outdoor recreation. 


Each offer is distinctive. 
Indian-made, and with the Indian Suit, provide a complete outfit. 


is also one of our most attractive offers. 


Indian Bow and Arrow. 


These Bows and Arrows are made ex- 
pressly for us by the Chippewa Indians, 
under the personal supervision of Tebi- 
Sko-Geezick, an Indian chieftain. The 
Bow, 3 feet 7 inches long, is of selected 
split ash, thoroughly seasoned. The orna- 
mentation, in colors, is done by the squaws. 
It is a genuine Indian-made Bow and 
Arrow, such as every boy wants. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, postage in- 
cluded. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


Boy’s Indian Suit. 


This Indian Suit consists of | Jacket, 
1 Pair of Trousers and | War Bonnet. The 
Jacket and Trousers are made of strong 
khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow and red. 
The War Bonnet has bright-colored feathers 
round the crown, and is adjustable i in size. 
This is one of our most attractive offers 
for boys. Any size furnished, from 6 to 


14 years of age inclusive. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.85, post-paid. 


The Bow and Arrow are genuine 


The Cowboy Suit 


Cowboy Suit and Lariat. 


This Suit consists of | Pair of Trousers, 
made of strong khaki cloth, with fringe 
down the outside seam; |! Outing Shirt, 
good quality of cotton and wool mixture, 
medium blue shade; also | Straw Sombrero, 
with cord and tassel. Any size furnished, 
from 6 to 14 years of age inclusive. 
The Lariat is about 25 feet long, and has 
a spliced loop, ready for use. 

Given only to Companion eo 


for one new subscription and 75 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 


Price $1.75, post-paid. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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